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EDITORIAL 


Tus recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
and allied organizations offered an opportunity surpassing any 
hitherto for the discussion of the problems of educational sociol- 
ogy. A full day’s program was presented by the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology and the subject had rep- 
resentation in the program of the college teachers of education. 
The significance of this emphasis and the general interest in the 
subject indicates, first, that educators are relying more and more 
upon educational sociology as a basic science in determining and 
guiding the educational process and, second, that there is coming 
to be a greater degree of agreement among the educational sociol- 
ogists themselves as to the limits of the science. This does not 
mean that there is agreement. As a matter of fact the editor of 
this journal is of the opinion that it would be unwise to agree at 
the present time. There has not been enough discussion but in 
many of the fundamental aspects of the subject there was agree- 
ment. We are in a position to go forward with the new effort in 
the development of the science in which the readers of this journal 
are interested. 





SCOPE, FUNCTIONS, AND PURPOSES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION? 


JOHN W. WITHERS 

New York University 
Taz aim and purpose of the School of Education is to assist 
as far as possible in the solution of the problems of American 
education in two general directions; first, the extension of tested 
knowledge in education in all of its phases and at all levels, and 
secondly, the promotion of better application of tested knowledge 
in the improvement of educational practice. 

It proposes to realize this aim chiefly through four lines of 
effort: (1) the professional education and training of teachers, 
and others, for the various kinds of service needed in education; 
(2) research and publication of results; (3) field counsel and 
advice in the way of lectures, conferences, surveys, codperative 
studies, committee service, and so forth; and (4) promulgation 
of an educational philosophy in harmony with the spirit and needs 
of present-day life. 

In order to accomplish the task which it has undertaken, the 
School of Education has been organized with the definite purpose 
of providing expert service of a high degree of excellence in all 
of these fields. Since no faculty could possibly be found whose 
members are equally at home and sufficiently expert in all of 
them, the carrying out of this purpose necessarily involves a kind 
of departmental organization, which, however, must not be con- 
fused with what has come to be characteristic of schools and 
colleges devoted to academic education. These two forms of de- 
partmental organization as functioning units within a faculty 
have some things in common but there are differences between 
them that are vital and must not be overlooked. These differences 
are found both in matters of instruction and of research. In 
matters of instruction, one form is concerned with the promotion 
of cultural or liberal education, the other with professional edu- 
cation. Liberal education places emphasis primarily upon sub- 
ject matter, the acquisition of knowledge, the mastery of content. 





1 An address delivered to the faculty of the School of Education of New York 
University. 
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The question that is uppermost is what is the value and impor- 
tance of this subject? What will it do for the student if he thor- 
oughly masters it? Can he be considered liberally educated 
without it? The subject and its mastery are the important aims 
rather than’ what the student is going to do with the subject when 
he gets it. The central purpose of colleges devoted to the arts 
and sciences is the extension through research, and the dissemina- 
tion, through teaching and publication, of knowledge for its own 
sake, with little direct reference to its practical bearing upon the 
occupations of postcollege life. 

In professional education on the other hand, in so far as it is 
concerned with the attainment of knowledge, emphasis is placed 
primarily upon the use that is to be made of what the student 
learns. The question is not what will the subject, if thoroughly 
mastered, do for him but what will he do with the subject. The 
subject matter of instruction is secondary. Its use is primary. 
Since the student in the professional school does not as a rule 
have time to master completely any of the subjects that he studies, 
even if it were desirable that he should do so, the problem of 
such a school is to determine whether any given subject will be 
useful to him at all in his profession and, if it is decided that it 
will be, then what parts of it he will need to know and how these 
parts shall be selected, organized, and presented, so as to make 
them most available when he shall need to use them in practice. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


In carrying out the first of the four lines of effort consti- 
tuting the program of the School of Education; namely, the pro- 
fessional education and training of teachers and of others for the 
various kinds of service needed in education, the principle by 
which the faculty should be guided primarily is this: Whatever 
the student needs to know, or be able to do to fit him for successful 
practice in the field of professional service which he is planning 
to enter, must be taught him. It is the nature of this service, not 
what subjects he is taught or by whom he is taught them, that 
constitutes the determining factor. If this principle is accepted 
as fundamental in the organization and administration of our 
curricula and courses of instruction, and there appears to be little 
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need of such a school as ours unless it is accepted, certain facts 
stand out clearly as to the extent and kinds of codperation among 
the departments of the School of Education that are needed for 
the proper conduct of our work in the matter of instruction. 
Among these facts the following should be mentioned. 

(1) The number of distinct occupations into which the profes- 
sion of education in the United States is divided is already very 
great and increasing. In the New York City school system alone 
some two hundred and fifty occupations are recognized as sufii- 
ciently different and distinct to require action of the Board of 
Examiners to select those who may be certificated for service in 
them. All of these occupations require professional training, a 
part of which can and should be taken in a professional school 
such as ours. It is obviously impossible for such a school to set 
up a special department for each of these occupations. However, 
with possibly a few exceptions they can be classified into groups 
that fall very readily into fields of service for which the faculty 
of the School of Education is now organized. 

(2) The special knowledges, skills, and abilities that are pecul- 
iar to each of these groups and can be taught or developed in the 
School of Education or under its supervision more quickly and 
economically than they can be learned by apprenticeship in the 
occupations themselves should be ascertained chiefly by that de 
partment of the faculty which is responsible for the field of serv- 
ice to which the occupation belongs, and the teaching of the 
required special knowledges, skills, and abilities ascertained in 
this way should be provided for in courses for which the depart- 
ment should hold itself responsible. But at the same time it must 
be recognized that in practically all of these occupations the special 
knowledges, skills, and abilities needed are not confined wholly 
to the field covered by any one department. For example, if the 
occupation for which the student wishes to prepare should be the 
teaching of such a subject as art, music, or physical education, 
the department primarily concerned should be responsible for 
the special courses needed, but even in such occupations, though 
less than in some others, codperation between departments is 
necessary. For example, the department or departments devoted 
to the different levels of education at which the student intends to 
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teach will have a responsibility in the student’s special training 
which cannot properly be ignored by them or wisely assumed by 
the special department acting alone. 

(3) Moreover in these special phases of the professional edu- 
cation of our students, codperation with the field forces of edu- 
cation is also very desirable. For in planning and giving these 
courses, two things must not be confused. The students who 
come to us need instruction and training that will enable them 
to do successfully the work that will actually be required of them. 
This means that the members of the faculty who are concerned 
with these courses should know as well as possible what is actually 
being required in these occupations as the work is now being done 
in the schools over the country and especially in those in which 
our students are interested. This calls for codperative study and 
good understanding between the faculty members and the field 
forces in these occupations. We cannot ignore these significant 
practical facts and, through isolation or from any other cause, 
become too theoretical and idealistic in planning and giving these 
special courses. It certainly will not do in any case to devote a 
course, take the student’s money, and consume his time in explain- 
ing to him on the basis of our superior wisdom, real or supposed, 
that the occupation in which he is engaged or into which he is 
preparing to go is all wrong both in theory and practice, as it is 
being carried on in the school or system in which he is employed 
or is planning to enter. Any department of the School of Educa- 
tion may in this way soon lose its opportunity to be of much real 
service to any school system toward whose work it has or is 
thought to have such an attitude of superiority. The Institute of 
Kducation should serve a good purpose in helping us to keep our 
feet on the ground in this respect. 

It must not, on the other hand, be forgotten that faculty mem- 
ters as expert students of these occupations should contribute as 
far as possible toward their improvement. This can and should be 
done in a number of ways: by scientific study carried on both within 
the School of Education and in codperation with the field forces 
outside; by publishing books and articles disseminating the results 
of such study; by conferences for mutual interchange of experi- 
ences and ideas with responsible school authorities and with the 
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faculties of other institutions; and by every other method that 
seems feasible and legitimate. This must always be an essential 
part of the program of the School of Education for it is funda- 
rental to the service which we are trying to render. 

(4) It must also be remembered that not all of the special 
training required in any of the occupations with which our stu- 
dents are concerned can be given or should be attempted in the 
School of Education. The great majority of our students when 
they matriculate with us have already had more or less of profes- 
sional education and actual experience. What we do for them 
should therefore be conditioned not only by the sort of profes- 
sional service they are to render when they leave us, but also by 
the professional experience and equipment which they already 
have when they come to us. For everyone of these students the 
curriculum that should be provided is in reality an individual 
matter. It is therefore quite obvious that their needs even in the 
way of specialized training cannot be met by any rigidly organ- 
ized scheme of departmental courses which are offered to them 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. For those students and even for 
those who come to us without professional experience directly 
from the high schools there is need of departmental codperation 
in planning suitable courses and curricula. What they should be 
equipped for when they leave us as well as what they are when 
they come to us should both be considered. It is necessary of 
course that, based on a thorough study of the occupations we 
should plan curricula which seem best suited not only in tech- 
nical training but also in general and professional education to 
furnish the preparation essential to the highest service in these 
occupations. But to administer such curricula when they have 
been adopted, with too little regard for the exemption of stu- 
dents from the taking of required courses, the equivalents of 
which they have already had, and thus prevent them from elect- 
ing with our guidance other courses on which their time could be 
more profitably spent, would be an unpardonable error against 
the student and also against the profession. At a time of too 
great devotion among schools of education to academic respectabil- 
ity and standards of academic thoroughness, the danger of com- 
mitting this error is very real, especially in the case of the earnest, 
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mature, and experienced students who make up the great ma- 
jority of the student body of our graduate division. It is easy 
to say, yes, you seem to have had a course similar to the one I am 
giving but it could not possibly have been so good a course as 
mine, when sometimes if the truth were known it might have 
been a better course. In planning the work of these more mature 
students we can often rely to a considerable extent upon the stu- 
dent’s own judgment as to what he most needs. 

(5) Departmental codperation is needed quite as much 
in dealing with the general cultural and professional aspects 
of the education of our students as with their specialized train- 
ing. For the professionalized general education and the gen- 
eralized professional education which are basic to each of the 
occupations within the profession of education, materials 
that are needed must often be chosen from many fields and 
subjects of study and combined into courses so organized and 
related as to guarantee their best functioning in the practical 
work of our students in these occupations. This is not easy to do 
for two reasons: first, because of the difficulty involved in analyz- 
ing the various occupations to determine the kind and amount of 
professional education which they require; and, secondly, because 
of the subtle and more or less unconscious influence which our 
own academic education exerts upon us as teachers. Occupational 
analysis as we are concerned with it in education is quite a differ- 
ent thing from job analysis in the study of a trade. In teaching 
as in a trade, the specific knowledges, skills, and special methods 
essential to expertness must, of course, be mastered. But in 
teaching and the various other occupations of the profession of 
education, such equipment is by no means adequate. Indeed, 
one may have this specialized training to a very high degree for 
any given occupation and still be a poorly equipped and undesir- 
eble member of the profession. To be a satisfactory teacher, for 
example, one must know (a) the subject that he teaches with an 
accuracy and thoroughness more exacting than is required to meet 
academic standards; (b) the best methods of teaching the subject 
to guarantee its greatest value to the student; (c) something of 
the meaning and purpose of education in modern life; (d) the 
relation of education to other fundamental interests and activi- 
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ties of the people; (e) the function and work of the school as a 
social institution, its place among other social institutions, its 
relation to them, how and to what extent it should codperate with 
them, its own proper work; (f) the meaning and value of what 
he does in its relation to the work of others in the individual 
school in which he is employed and in the system of which it is 
a part. Not only must he know these things and others which an 
exbaustive analysis would readily suggest but he must have the 
ability and the disposition to work effectively with others engaged 
on common tasks for the attainment of common objectives. In 
short he must be able and disposed to take his place and play well 
his part as a good sport in the interesting and important game 
of American education. 

As to the difficulty occasioned by the influence of our own 
academic training in the codperative solution of these curriculum 
problems, it may be pointed out that we are all more or less in- 
clined to teach and to evaluate subject matter in the way and 
from the point of view in which we ourselves were taught. It is 
no doubt a fact that the best and most inspiring teachers whom 
many of us knew in college were subject enthusiasts academically 
minded and inclined to magnify, exalt, and glorify the subjects 
which they taught. They imparted to us much of their own en- 
thusiasm to make scholarship in the sense of the complete mas- 
tery of these subjects our educational ideal. Such teachers are 
rare. Wherever they are found their services must be recog- 
nized as of the highest value in an institution devoted to culture 
and liberal education. Unfortunately, it does not follow that such 
a teacher when transferred from an academic to a professional 
school will prove to be great or even satisfactory. For much the 
same reason that a person may be a profound student of ethics 
and yet a bad man morally, one may know all about subject matter 
and still be a poor teacher. The teacher’s knowledge must be 
thorough, but of a different and more exacting kind of thorough- 
ness than that of the academic scholar. In educating men and 
women for the teaching profession we are never so much interested 
in tracing accurately and completely fact-to-fact relationships 
throughout a given field of subject matter as we are in tracing 
the exact practical relationship of facts to purposes in the life of 
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the student, which is quite a different thing. Moreover profes- 
sional scholarship in education is distinguished in at least two 
ways from scholarship in the sense of academic thoroughness. 
We must master the subjects that we teach and master them thor- 
oughly, but with a kind of thoroughness which subordinates sub- 
ject matter to the present and prospective needs of those whom we 
teach. Correct spelling, for example, is a desirable thing, but we 
cannot for the sake of an academic thoroughness require children 
to master all the words in the dictionary or in the old-fashioned 
spelling-book. Our problem is rather to ascertain what words 
the children will probably use in writing or typing and center 
our effort upon them. The second difference between professional 
and academic thoroughness is concerned with the selection, organ- 
ization, grading, and presentation of subject matter in ways 
that are best suited to the capacities and interests of students. 

In planning courses for our students in the School of Educa- 
tion we shall often find it necessary to cut across traditional sub- 
ject-matter boundaries in order to get the materials that we need. 
Here again the influence of academic training is very apt to 
exert itself. Overlooking this truth teachers in professional 
schools who have had good college training are prone, as validated 
knowledge in their special fields becomes considerably extended, 
to organize this knowledge into courses which taken together cover 
the whole field, and insist that these courses are so fundamentally 
valuable in professional education that all students must take 
them. This attitude is likely to be accentuated if the teachers of 
these courses are also engaged in research, for the reason that 
their recent discoveries have an undue value attached to them. 
Therefore because of the constant increase of professional 
knowledge in various fields of education and because of the chang- 
ing character of old occupations and the development of new ones 
for which professional education is required, there is great and 
increasing need of codperative study of the problems occasioned 
by these conditions. An illustration of this difficulty is found 
in the naming of courses and the determination of the content 
actually included in each course that make up the various cur- 
ricula of colleges and schools of education the country over. The 
waste represented by repetition, duplication, and improper se- 
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quences of material in many of these curricula is very great. 
This statement applies in some measure to the courses which make 
up the present curricula of the School of Education and indicates 
a problem which calls for immediate and careful study. Some du- 
plication of material is unavoidable and necessary owing to the 
diversified needs, education, and experience of our students, but 
a comparison of the courses as they are actually given will un- 
doubtedly show more duplication than is necessary or desirable. 

(6) Attention must also be called to the need of codperative 
study of problems involved in determining the length and organ- 
ization of curricula for the School of Education. On account of 
the scientific study of education, the amount of tested knowledge 
available for curriculum making is rapidly increasing in many 
directions. In the case of some occupations the amount of ma- 
terial now available is already greater than can be effectively 
used. We therefore face the question as to what portions of this 
material should be selected for our courses, how long the period 
of training in the School of Education should be, and how both 
the materials and the period of our training may be best utilized 
to stimulate and encourage further development of our students 
after they leave us. Our success should be measured as much by 
the continued voluntary in-service growth of our students as by 
what they accomplish under our direct instruction. 

This general problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
whole American school system is undergoing throughout a funda- 
mental reorganization, the outcome of which cannot now be pre- 
dicted. It is apparently certain, however, that the next ten or 
fifteen years will witness changes of far-reaching importance. 
Among the questions now pressing for an answer, one of the most 
important in its influence upon the work of such institutions as 
ours, is concerned with the proper articulation of the various 
units of the American educational system. What are these units? 
How shall they be defined? What shall be considered as ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate education? Shall our school 
systems be organized on the 8-4-4, the 6-3-3-4, the 6-3-3-2, the 
6-4-4, or on some other plan? What is to be the place of the junior 
college? What relation should hold between academic and tech- 
nical education, and between academic and professional educa- 
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tion? These and scores of other questions are pressing for an 
answer. The outcome of this general movement will inevitably 
lead to many new occupations and to fundamental changes in 
present occupations in education for which schools of education 
will be expected to furnish the necessary professional training. 
No matter how successfully we reconstruct our curricula to meet 
present needs, any curriculum that we now set up must be con- 
sidered as tentative and subject to change and we must also hold 
ourselves ready to deal with new occupations as they arise. 

The foregoing analysis of the cooperative work of the faculty in 
the effort to accomplish the first of the four objectives of the School 
of Education stated at the beginning of this paper is, of course, 
not exhaustive. It is not meant to be so. The purpose in making 
it is merely to indicate typical examples of the sort of effort that 
is needed. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION OF RESULTS 


In the matter of productive research in education we are about 
where we were in industrial production fifty years ago. We are 
still essentially at the tool stage. Production at this stage calls 
for individual rather than group effort. It requires that the 
individual producer shall be familiar with the material on which 
he works and well informed as to its possibilities and limitations. 
He must also know his tools and attain a high degree of skill in 
their use. To acquire these knowledges and skills it was not only 
possible for the tool worker to proceed alone but as a rule it was 
' better that he should do so. Naturally, therefore, in educating 
for productive effort at this stage, emphasis was laid on instruct- 
ing the individual. But in the transition from the individual 
to the group stage in organized industrial production, this indi- 
vidualized type of education was not only found to be inadequate, 
but at times even antagonistic to effective production. Emphasis 
was therefore needed on various forms of codperative effort and 
on working out for this purpose a satisfactory technique. Until 
such codperation could be accomplished the only way out of the 
dilemma, if machine production was to remain, was to provide 
for such minute specialization of labor that the individual worker 
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would not be expected to do anything that would require a long 
time or considerable effort to learn. In the development of mod- 
ern industry this has been a crucial problem which is not yet 
satisfactorily solved, although we have gone a long way toward 
a solution. We are learning better how to codperate and what 
kind of education effective codperation requires. The individual 
specialist in research in industry as well as in education, is, of 
course, needed and always will be, but his contribution is rendered 
much more effective if based upon the mastery and application 
of the technique of group codperation. 

On account of the new social order and our changing civiliza- 
tion, the problems that must be dealt with by education are more 
complex and difficult than those met with in industry and call for 
fuller utilization of codperative effort in study and research. 
Although this is true, the development of research in our gradu- 
ate schools is not sufficiently encouraging to codperative effort for 
the reason that emphasis is placed too exclusively on individual 
research. The usual requirement for the doctor’s degree is that 
the student shall make by his own independent effort at least a 
small contribution to his major subject. Moreover the individual’s 
professional standing and progress, if he later becomes a member 
of a university faculty is made to depend almost entirely upon 
his independent research and upon the quantity and value of his 
publications. He, therefore, naturally tends to be secretive as to 
what he is doing and as to his results until he is ready to publish 
them. This leads inevitably to much lost motion and unproduc- 
tive effort. The method used may be strictly scientific, the tables 
worked out may be faultless, the graphs correctly drawn, and the 
results all true; but the conditions under which the results were 
obtained may have been and often are so artificial and unreal that 
no educator thinks of them as having much practical value under 
normal conditions. 

It is highly desirable that the principle of codperative research 
in education should be fully applied and the necessary techniques 
for this purpose carefully worked out. No one will think for a 
moment that the successful accomplishment of this purpose on 
an extensive scale would displace the need of high-grade individual 
research. On the contrary it would furnish a promising back- 
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ground for individual research that would be more wisely directed 
and consequently much more productive. 

How then may this principle be applied in the work of the 
faculty of the School of Education? In answer I ask you to con- 
sider first a general plan that may be followed, and secondly the 
meaning of research as applied to education and the tools that 
should be employed. 

The experience of Teachers College of Columbia University 
which has been an outstanding pioneer in so many fruitful efforts 
to improve education is of considerable value in laying a founda- 
tion for codperative effort in the study of education. In the 
effort to transmute accepted theory into improved practice in the 
training of teachers, the Horace Mann School was established 
as a demonstration center in which what was considered good 
teaching could be practically exemplified. For more than twenty- 
five years this school has been extensively used by members of the 
faculty of Teachers College for this purpose. When it was found 
necessary to go beyond mere observation in the effort to arrive at 
tested knowledge and proved procedure in the attainment not 
only of better practice but also of better theory, the Lincoln 
School was established as a laboratory center for experimental 
research. 

What has been accomplished through the use of these two 
schools constitutes an important chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can professional education. Each of them has served a useful 
purpose and both have been desirable adjuncts to the equipment 
of Teachers College. However, while their establishment was 
unquestionably a movement in the right direction, it did not go 
far enough. Concerning demonstration and research work carried 
on in this way it is always pertinent to ask to what extent the 
methods employed and the results obtained can be successfully 
applied under the conditions which normally prevail in American 
schools. For this reason the practical value of both methods and 
results is usually greatly discounted. The results are important, 
of course, as pointing the way to what may be achieved under ideal 
conditions. But the practical school man justly points out that 
in school work as it must actually be done such eonditions do not 
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prevail but are usually much more complicated and less under 
control. 

If theory and practice are to be more intimately and intelli- 
gently united in the actual work of the public schools a further 
important step is necessary. There must be carefully planned 
and intelligently executed codperative research on an extensive 
scale in various schools and systems, utilizing for this purpose 
both the field forces of these systems and the faculty and students 
of the School of Education. Such codperative effort should 
include the making of plans, the special training of those who 
are to participate in carrying them out, and the interpretation 
of the results. The same problem should be studied in different 
schools and systems at the same time and under similar condi- 
tions. To the extent that the results are found to agree they may 
be accepted as outcomes of the procedures employed that may 
be reasonably secured under normal conditions in any school 
systems. The extent to which the results fail to agree constitutes 
a natural basis on which further research should be undertaken 
to ascertain the causes of the differences noted. This type of 
codperative study is valuable not only to the field forces in the 
school system in which it occurs, but it is also equally valuable 
to the faculty of the School of Education. It makes effective use 
of the wisdom and experience of both groups and points the way 
to substantial progressive improvement of both theory and practice. 

This principle holds also of the relations that are desirable 
between the faculty of the School of Education and of the other 
units of New York University in all the work which we may 
undertake in codperation with them toward the improvement of 
college teaching and administration. The problems dealt with 
must be codperatively studied. They cannot be successfully 
solved by any one faculty working independently. The further 
we penetrate into these problems, the more evident will this be- 
come. And what is here said of the relation which should hold 
between the faculty of the School of Education and those of the 
other divisions of New York University is equally true of our 
relations with the faculty of any other college or university with 
whom it may be our privilege to work. 

If this plan for codperative research is to be fruitfully carried 
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out, our faculty must be increasingly qualified for efficiency and 
leadership in all forms of educational research. To this end the 
possibilites and limitations of scientific method as applied to 
education must be carefully studied. It therefore seems appro- 
priate to call your attention to the following observations with 
reference to the nature of scientific method as applied to edu- 
cation. 

In its broadest meaning, science must be sonsidered as simply 
refined, rationalized, and extended common sense applied in any 
field of experience for the satisfaction of a human need or desire. 
The method of science, in education as everywhere else, is any 
valid way of enlarging the stock of tested knowledge, any effective 
method of testing experience and of converting opinion into veri- 
fied truth. It seems necessary to keep this broader conception 
of science in mind to avoid the present tendency to restrict re- 
search in education to the application, with little or no modifica- 
tion, of the method that has proved so successful in the evolution 
of the mathematical and physical sciences. Certain features of 
this method can and should be extensively employed. It empha- 
sizes the necessity of getting at the facts as fully as possible and 
in an unbiased way. It uses refined, repeated, and extended 
observation, and when unaided observation does not go far enough 
it resorts to experimentation. So far the method is just as appli- 
cable to education as it is to physical investigation, for in educa- 
tion, as truly as anywhere else, we are under the necessity of 
getting valid facts as fully and accurately as possible. 

But merely ascertaining the facts does not in itself constitute 
science. Reliable and more or less permanently useful ways of 
relating the facts must also be found. The facts must form 
knowledge and must therefore be related in ways that may be 
depended upon in the effort to serve some human purpose. This 
purpose is not always the same, even when the same facts are 
invoved. For illustration: 

(a) The purpose may be simply to group the facts according to 
their similarities and differences, so as to permit of their classifi- 
cation and valid description. The result is descriptive or classifi- 
catory science, such as were the sciences of botany, geology, and 
zodlogy as set forth in the textbooks of a generation ago. Such 
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organizations of experience constitute accurate and verifiable 
knowledge, for the relations which they set forth among the facts 
are true so far as they go. Their value lies chiefly in the easy and 
ready command which they make possible over the body of facts 
involved. Consequently, such organizations are often useful in 
the study of education. 

(b) Again, the purpose may be to discover another kind of truth 
by tracing quantitative and numerical relations among the facts 
dealt with, their relations in space or their exact and certain 
sequence or procedure in time. We may wish to answer such ques- 
tions as how much, how many, how often, in what order, and so 
forth, with reference to the facts. The result when worked out 
may be a mathematical or a physical science or, with certain 
limitations, a social science organized on a mathematical or sta- 
tistical basis. The outcome has predictive value; for in so far as 
the relations traced are true they enable one to say in advance 
what will happen when the facts in any given process at any given 
time stand in such and such relations to each other. This form 
of research and the methods which it employs are also of very 
great importance in education in studying the relations which 
hold between methods used in teaching, supervision, or adminis- 
tration and the results obtained by employing them. The meas- 
uring movement in education is a good illustration. In order to 
trace more certainly the relations which hold between methods 
and results it was found necessary to devise means of measuring 
more accurately the results obtained by the use of different 
methods whose relative effectiveness needed to be determined. 
This type of scientific method and organization has been found 
so immensely fruitful of results in the physical sciences that 
some persons are inclined to regard it as the only method of 
research that can be scientifically employed in the study of edu- 
cation. It is in fact proving to be of very great value, but it is 
by no means the only desirable method of research that should be 
used in education. 

(c) Again one may wish to go outside the fields of quantitative 
and numerical relations altogether and endeavor to expand and 
organize experience in such a way as to meet certain social, ethical, 
or esthetic demands. In so far as he is able to arrive at an organ- 
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ization of results that is verifiable and accepted as true by people 
in general, such organization, no matter by what method it may 
have been attained, is to an extent valid and useful. In this way 
a science of society, of ethics, of music, of art, or of education 
is possible. Our motive in trying to attain to such a science is of 
course different from what it is in the physical sciences but, in 
general, it may be said that in this form of knowledge as truly 
as in any other we are seeking to throw experiences into such 
relations as will make it possible to rely upon them in directing 
our activities toward the realization of social exsthetic, or edu- 
cational ends. In the last analysis the real test of the truthfulness 
of any relationship among experiences lies in the fact that that 
relationship is in accord with our past and present experiences 
and that we may look forward with confidence that future experi- 
ences will not contradict or invalidate it. 

Such then are some of the methods of research that may legiti- 
mately be used in the study of education, and all of them should 
be used according to the nature of the problems that are being 
investigated. It must not be forgotten that the same set of facts 
or tested experiences may often be related to each other in many 
different ways, all of which are true and legitimate. At any one 
time, one such organization will be more important and better 
suited to our purpose than another. At another time this condi- 
tion may be reversed, depending in each case upon the purpose 
for which the particular organization is to be used. It must be 
noted that in none of these cases of scientific method is the sub- 
jective element entirely absent. Strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as “ pure” science in the sense that the organization 
of facts referred to is wholly objective and entirely free from 
subjective influences. Different degrees of so-called “ purity ” 
may be recognized but that is as far as we can go. 
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"Tue educator concerned with the practical job of teaching, edu- 
eating, or training the children of the community faces several 
problems of primary importance in the performance of his task. 
Two problems may be said to be fundamental; namely, the edu- 
cation, teaching, or instruction of the pupils of the community, 
and the measurement of the results of the educational process 
itself. Probably there is no difference of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of these two tasks as fundamental problems of school keep- 
ing. There are, however, considerable differences of opinion as 
to what education really means and as to what should be the em- 
phasis in determining the results of education. It is to the second 
of these emphases, or determining the results of education, to 
which we wish to address ourselves in this discussion. { 

However, before attempting to discuss this problem, we need 3 
to clear the ground by indicating the approach to the problem | 
under consideration. For instance, education may be regarded as | 
the mastery of a definite amount of subject matter. In fact that 7 
has been the general point of view and emphasis in the past. In : 
spite of a changed educational theory and, to a considerable extent, 
a changed program from subject matter to activities, the emphasis 7 
has remained upon the mastery of subject matter and the meas — 
urement of the degree of the mastery of subject-matter content. 7 
An orthodox principle of teaching and of method under modem 
educational theory implies mastery of subject matter and school F 
room skills as the end of education, at least, the immediate end. 
‘This principle may be stated somewhat as follows: “ By ade § 
quate testing, find out what the child knows, begin with the § 
knowledge and skills that he has and build upon them, and at the 7 
end of an instructional period test the child to discover what 
progress he has made in the acquisition of knowledge and skills.” 

This principle underlying teaching or method implies three 
steps: (1) The discovery of the child’s knowledge and interests; 
(2) the teaching of the child on the basis of his knowledge and 
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interests; (3) the measurement of the results or his attainment 
of knowledge. The principle and its application in practice have 
notably advanced education along a number of lines. It has led 
us to ascertain the state of the child’s knowledge before beginning 
the educational process. It has enormously improved the technique 
of procedure in the educational process itself, and finally it has 
resulted in very effective instruments of measurement of the re- 
sults of education as sought. The achievement along this line 
represents the most notable progress in the history of education. 
It represents a definite attempt to make education scientific. 

There are, however, from the sociologist’s point of view certain 
weaknesses about this procedure. The sociologist questions the 
assumption that the acquisition of knowledge is education, 
although an essential part of the process. He conceives education 
as a process of making behavior changes in the individual and in 
the community, and does not accept the conventional practice as 
adequate to that end. He regards it as a weak attempt to satisfy 
certain school objectives which may or may not have social value. 
Viewed another way the sociologist looks upon education as a 
process of developing social controls or controls in the individual 
over his behavior in his relationships to the various groups in the 
social life. He, therefore, regards subject matter as a means to an 
end, and for that reason will not admit that the three steps in the 
educational process as they are outlined above, adequate or even 
significant. 

The sociologist, therefore, would state the principle and make 
its application in another way. He would state the principle 
somewhat as follows: By adequate survey, measurement, and 
study, both of the child and the community in which the child 
lives, find out the character and personality of the child, his social 
patterns, and his life interests, begin to make changes in his be- 
havior in line with his social needs, by building upon or modifying 


| his social patterns, his social heritages, his personality and char- 


acter, and at the end of an instructional period test the child and 
the community or groups of which he is a part to discover what 
changes in character, personality, social patterns, and group be- 
havior have taken place. 
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This principle likewise involves three steps: (1) the discovery 
of the personality traits, behavior patterns, social heritages of the 
child and the group; (2) the instruction of the child on the basis 
of these characteristics and interests; (3) and the measurement 
of the changes in the behavior of the child and the groups of 
which he is a part. 

The sociologist requires a totally different type of preliminary 
test or survey for the beginning of instruction. Professor 
Thrasher has adequately discussed that need in this and previous 
issues of Tur Journat in which he has presented a technique for 
the study of the social background. The sociologist also requires an 
entirely different instructional technique. The discussion of this 
will come in later articles and is not our problem here. He re 
quires a different kind of measurement or survey. That we wish 
to discuss somewhat in detail. 

The crux of the matter hinges upon the sorts of changes sought 
through the educational process and the emphasis in the meas- 
urement of the results of the educational endeavor. Obviously, 
we are concerned with functional knowledge and skills, but for 
them to be functional is not sufficient. What functions do the 
knowledges and skills serve? The fundamental criterion in de- 
termining their value is that they serve the individual in his social 
relations outside of the schoolroom. Their use in the schoolroom 
is important only when viewed from the larger social outlook. In 
other words we are interested in the child as a member of a family, 
a play group, as a citizen, and as an individual that is now fune- 
tioning in outside-of-school activities ninety per cent of his total 
time. What the child does in the schoolroom concerns us little 
except as it relates to his outside activities and changes them. 
Obviously then the only measurement that is ultimately profitable 
is the measurement of outside-of-school practices. 

To be specific the measurement of the results of education going 
on in the schoolroom must find application in the behavior changes 
of the individual as a social unit, in so far as the measures are 
applied to the individual. This has been stated another way 4 
number of times. We quote: “ There are clearly two aspects of 
this kind of measurement. First, there may be provided stand- 
ards for the measurement of achievement of the individual in 
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his social relations, and second, measures to determine the extent 
to which the objective outcomes of instruction are operative in the 
whole community or the group.’”* 

We are, however, presenting here largely the theory underlying 
social measurement, because we have so few examples from which 
to use illustrative material. We are not, however, without ma- 
terial. I should like to present three cases where this method has 
been applied to show both its possibilities and its necessity. 

The first case I wish to present relates to the survey of the 
results accruing from the operation of a school program of educa- 
tion in accident prevention over a period of years. The following 
table measures the effectiveness of school instruction in one pa-- 
ticular in the whole community: 


AccIDENTAL Deatus, CHILDREN OF ScHoot Ace, Sr. Louis? 
(Distribution by causes) 
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This table shows a rapid decline in accidents to children of ele- 
mentary-school age, in spite of the rather stationary condition of 
accidents in general. 

The second case represents the changes effected in the prac- 
tices of children in public school 106, Manhattan. We shall pre- 
sent merely the changes in dietary practices to indicate the char- 
acter of measurement necessary. 

“The first step was to classify the diet of the children for each 
meal at the beginning and end of the study in two categories, 
‘satisfactory’ and ‘ unsatisfactory.’ These categories are deter- 


1 Contributions to Education, Vol. I, p. 164, World Book Co. 
2U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 32, 1922, p. 51. 
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mined on exactly the same basis used by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in its studies in Gary, Indiana.* The following 
table indicates that roughly three-fourths of the children had an 
unsatisfactory diet at the beginning of the study. Indeed, the 
evening meal, which is the most important one of the day and 
the only one which the entire family have in common, was almost 
invariably unsatisfactory, for 93 per cent of the children reported 
an inadequate diet for supper. It is encouraging to note, however, 
that this meal showed the greatest improvement of all, for 67 
per cent of the children showed the greatest improvement in the 
evening meal; 74 per cent were either improved or satisfactory 
throughout, and only 5 per cent showed worse conditions than at 
the beginning. A marked improvement was also shown at lunch- 
eon, for over half (53 per cent) of the children had improved 
or remained satisfactory throughout. The change in breakfast 
habits is the least satisfactory. Only a third of the children (32 
per cent) had improved on the inadequate breakfast noted at the 
beginning; altogether 57 per cent had improved or remained sat- 
isfactory throughout.”* These results are shown in the following 
table: 





ConDITION OF CHILDREN’S DIETARIES AT THE BEGINNING AND AT THE END 
OF THE STUDY 





Total 


Children |Satisfactory} Improved Not Worse 
MEAL Recorded |Throughout Improved 













































No.| Per |No.| Per |No.| Per |No.| Per |No.| Per 

cent cent cent cent cent 
Breakfast........ 73 100} 18] 25 | 23 32 24 33 8 10 
Luncheon........ 73 100 | 22 30 | 39 53 8 11 4 5 
Paneer. :........% 73 100 | 5 7 49 67 15 7 4 5 











The third case represents an experiment in public school 157, 
Manhattan.® A survey was made in October and in the following 
June, the first before the instructional period and the second fol- 





3 Payne and Schroeder, Health and Safety in the New Curriculum, pp. 41-46. 


4 Payne and Gebhart, Method and Measurement of Health Education, New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, p. 36. 


5 Data from an unpublished thesis of Dr. Mary Best Gillis, New York Univer- 
sity Library. 
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lowing. The changes, therefore, represent the results of the 
instruction. It should be noted that experimental and controlled 
groups were taken for comparison so that the results could be 
scientifically determined. 


Results of Underweight Survey 


In October, both groups were similar as regards underweight; 
the experimental group having 52 per cent underweight and the 
controlled group 55 per cent. Over half of the pupils in each 
group were in this unenviable condition. In June, both groups 
had improved. The experimental group made the better show- 
ing with 42 per cent underweight and the controlled group fol- 
lowed with 46 per cent. 

In October, the controlled group had 21 per cent and the experi- 
mental group had 17 per cent in the 10 per cent and more under- 
weight section. In June, both groups had improved, the experi- 
mental group making the better showing with 12 per cent and the 
controlled group having 13 per cent. This was a very good show- 
ing in the experimental group which was weighted so heavily 
with the large section of retarded pupils. 


Survey of Adenoid Condition 


In October, the two groups were comparable as to adenoid con- 
dition, the experimental group having 42 per cent with the nasal 
obstruction, and the controlled group having 43 per cent. 

In June, the experimental group had improved its condition 
by 33 removals, until only 27 per cent still needed surgical treat- 
ment. The controlled group had 3 removals, all institutional 
children, and still had 40 per cent of its pupils needing surgical 
treatment. 

Of the 92 pupils in the experimental group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 83 had removals, 15 were advised by their physicians 
to wait until vacation for removals, and 44 refused to take any 
steps at all in the matter. 

_ Of the 92 pupils in the controlled group recommended to go 
to the clinic, 3 institution cases had removals, but the 88 remain- 
ing cases did not even go to the clinic to confirm the removal 
recommendation. 
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Survey of Tonsil Condition 


In October, the two groups were comparable as to tonsil condi- 
tion; the experimental group having 39 per cent needing atten- 
tion, and the controlled group having the slightly larger number 
of 42 per cent needing attention. 

In June, the experimental group had the better showing, be- 
cause 33 removals left 23 per cent with doubtful or diseased ton- 
sils, while the controlled group had had only 1 removal, and some 
new cases becoming diseased during the year made their June 
number needing attention larger than their October number. 

Of the 85 pupils in the experimental group who were urged to 
have tonsil removals, 33 had removals, 12 were under treatment, 
because their doctors advised treatment rather than removal, and 
29 had done nothing. 

Of the 90 cases in the controlled group, there was only one 
removal, an institution case, and the remaining 89 did not go to 
a doctor. 










Survey of Tooth Condition 


In October, the two groups were comparable as to tooth condi- 
tion; the experimental group having 2 per cent with perfect teeth, 
and 98 per cent with caries. The controlled group had 4 per cent 
with perfect teeth and 96 per cent with caries. 

In June, the experimental group had 64 per cent with perfect 
teeth, 22 per cent still going for treatment and 14 per cent who 
had done nothing to remedy the condition of their teeth. Most 
of these children went to a neighboring clinic which was so 
crowded that a child often had two weeks between visits. If any- 
thing happened the day of his appointment, such as the child’s 
failure to attend, or the clinic’s failure to reach him during the 
dentist’s hours for work, it meant a month between visits. This 
made the remedying of their defective teeth a long-drawn-out pro- 
cedure. The 22 per cent listed as still going had had at least one 
tooth finished. The controlled group had 8 per cent perfect teeth 
and 92 per cent with caries. The slight improvement in this 
group was wholly in the institution cases. 
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Survey of the Condition of Hair 


There was practically no pediculosis in either group. There 
was one in each group at the beginning, but this was cleared up 
by the school nurse long before the end of the experiment. The 
girls had 100 per cent bobbed hair. It is a matter for further 
investigation to ascertain the correlation between bobbed hair 
and lack of pediculosis. 


Survey of the Eye Condition 


In October, the controlled group had a better eye condition than 
the experimental. In June, the experimental group bettered this 
record, while the controlled group became worse. 

The experimental group had 71 per cent with normal eyesight 
(eyes testing 20/20 or 20/30 on a Snellen Chart), 21 per cent 
with eyesight slightly impaired (eyes testing 20/40 or 20/50 on 
a Snellen Chart), and 8 per cent eyesight seriously impaired (eyes 
testing 20/70 or 20/100 or 20/200 on a Snellen chart). The 
controlled group had 59 per cent normal, 27 per cent slightly 
impaired, and 14 per cent seriously impaired. In both groups, 
the slightly and seriously impaired sections were advised to 
consult an oculist. To these were added several from the normal 
sections who showed evidences of strain. 

In the controlled group 199 pupils were recommended to consult 
an oculist and the neighboring clinics, with their addresses and 
hours of service, charges, ete., called to their attention. Three 
went, one was an institution pupil, two were incipient Boy Scouts. 
The majority, 196 pupils did not do anything about their eye 
condition. As a result, in June, we find 57 per cent with normal 
eyesight, 28 per cent with slightly impaired eyesight, and 15 per 
cent with seriously impaired eyesight. 

In the experimental group, 141 pupils were recommended t« 
see an oculist. The majority, 108 cases went, and 33 did not. Of 
these 108 cases, 54 pupils got glasses or got their glasses changed, 
43 were told that glasses were not necessary but that treatment 
and hygienic measures were needed, 6 went but could not afford 
glasses. As a result, we find the experimental group in June 
having 82 per cent with normal eyesight (tested with glasses), 
10 per cent slightly impaired, and 8 per cent seriously impaired. 
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Some of these seriously impaired cases were under constant care 
and could never be any better; for instance, one girl had one 
glass eye and because of an accident the remaining eye was very 
weak. Another girl had to go to the oculist once a month and had 
been doing so since childhood. 


Survey of Ear Condition 


In the controlled group there was only one case of poor hearing 
and that child had a front seat. 

In the experimental group there were three cases. One was a 
chronic ear infection which was under constant medical care. The 
other two could not be helped much except to give them front 
seats. 


Survey of Foot Condition 


In the experimental group, in October, there were 13 per cent 
of the children with foot defects, mostly weak arch conditions. 
One had an enlarged bunion caused by short shoes, and one had 
a stiff leg and knee. At the beginning only 2 per cent of the weak 
arch children wore special shoes. In June, every case of weak 
arches had special shoes with high-laced tops. A very definite 
attitude had been created concerning the deleterious effects of 
constantly wearing sneakers. When the children were examined 
in May, not one child wore sneakers. 

In the controlled group, only 5 per cent of the children had 
weak arches at the beginning of the experiment and none of these 
had special shoes. At the end of the experiment, 7 per cent had 
weak arches and none had special shoes. On the day examined, 
38 per cent of the controlled group wore sneakers. 

In neither of the three cases does this statement represent the 
technique or the full results of the survey. We have presented 
three types of data to show the kinds of results in which the sociol- 
ogist is interested as a result of the educational process. The 
future numbers of Tur Journat will give much space to the 
discussion of the technique of social measurement. 














THE STUDY OF THE TOTAL SITUATION 


FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
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A stuby of the total situation in relation to the child and the 
school is an important part of any program of research proposed 
for educational sociology. No basic understanding of either child 
or school is possible in a great city like New York, for example, 
without a thorough investigation of neighborhoods, local com- 
munities, larger communities, boroughs, and metropolitan district 
as wholes. The school and its problems represent simply one phase 
of the life of society, which is composed of a complex of inter- 
dependent and interacting persons, groups, and institutions— 
mutually influencing, conditioning, and determining one another. 
No one phase can be explained without reference to the whole 
(past as well as present), any more than any organ of the human 
body can have significance without its being studied with refer- 
ence to the whole organism. No pathological factor in a situation, 
moreover, can be understood without reference to the normal, 
and, on the other hand, the mechanisms of normal functioning 
are illumined by a study of the pathological. The child, like the 
school, is also a function of all his groups and each of these in 
turn finds its meaning in its larger relationships. 


THE COMMUNITY CASE STUDY 


The department of educational sociology of New York Uni- 
versity plans to develop a research program for the study of 
the total situation with reference to the social backgrounds of 
the school child and the school. It is proposed to use the metro- 
politan district of New York City as a laboratory for such studies 
and to concentrate upon the local community as the unit for 
special investigation of social backgrounds. By developing the 
community case study, it is anticipated that light will be thrown 
upon all those complex and contradictory social processes and 
patterns that constitute the conditioning factors of the child and 
the school, and that in this way a contribution may be made to 
the solution of school problems and the development of more 
effective educational procedures. 
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Such a study will be committed to no special method or tech- 
nique.’ All the methods employed in social science—such as 
case studies, surveys, map studies, and statistics—will be used 
to build up ultimately as complete a picture of the development, 
structure, and present functioning of each community as desirable. 
In carrying out these methods it is expected to use such techniques 
as: the perusal of previous studies along this line and other 
literature dealing with the subject; the consultation of private 
and official records, documents, and statistics; the taking of a 
census; the preparation of block and neighborhood studies; inter- 
viewing; the procuring of life-history documents; and the study 
of persons through clinics. In this way it will be possible .to 
show the interrelations of persons, groups, and institutions in the 
total community situation and to depict the relations of the 
community to other areas and to the larger social organization. 

It is eventually contemplated to make periodic re-studies of 
these local communities so that ultimately a series of pictures 
may be obtained to indicate the nature of the growth and decline 
of communities and the changes taking place in the various areas. 
Such studies will throw light upon the the basic factors of social 
change in the urban community and will reveal the ways in which 
school problems are affected by such change. 

The comparison of the various communities with one another 
with respect to points of likeness and difference will be one of 
the most fruitful outcomes of such a study. These comparisons 
will indicate how the same factor varies in different situations 
and will suggest clues for the development of monographic studies 
of special problems with reference to larger territories. Ulti- 
mately, also, the mosaic of community studies will illumine the 
processes occurring in Greater New York and in the metropolitan 
district as a whole. 

Such a study may be formulated for the local community in 
certain general divisions :” 





1 For an account of a forthcoming study of the various sociological techniques, 
see this issue of THe JourNaL, pp. 517. See also Proceedings of American 
Sociological Society, sections on methods of social research, and E. George Payne, 
Principles of Educational Sociology: An Outline, chs. v, vi, and xvii. 


2 Not presented as exhaustive. 
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I. The ecological approach—distribution 
II. The natural history of the community—development 
III. Groups and institutions—organization 
IV. Interacting personalities—leadership 
V. Interaction and mobility—processes 
VI. Problems of the community—applications 
This paper will treat the first three divisions; the last three 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


I. Tue Ecorogicat ArpPpRoACH—DIstTRIBUTION 


Human ecology is the study of society in its distributive aspects. 
The botanist concerns himself in part with plant ecology. In his 
field studies he marks off certain natural areas which are charac- 
terized by typical plant forms. Each plant species in a forest, 
meadow, marsh, or stream occupies its niche by virtue of its 
accommodations to all the other species. Areas of characteriza- 
tion in nature are marked by boundaries, more or less definite, 
and there are also interstitial areas and zones of transition. The 
student of human ecology likewise investigates the natural areas 
of the human community which come to be differentiated in the 
course of its development by processes (among others) of compe- 
tition and segregation somewhat analagous to similar processes 
in the plant community.* 

It is proposed to make an ecological study of the local com- 
munities of Greater New York and the metropolitan district for 
the purpose of describing the social backgrounds of the school 
child and the school. In suggesting this procedure the depart- 
ment of educational sociology of New York University recognizes 
a considerable task which may well spread itself over a series of 
years and which will certainly require the united wisdom and 
effort of a large number of interested persons, groups, and insti- 





3 For illuminating discussions of human ecology, the following sources are 
suggested: R. D. McKenzie, “The Scope of Human Ecology,” Journal of 
Applied Sociology, X (1926), pp. 316-23; R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, et al., The 
City and E. W. Burgess, editor, The Urban Community. 

or various types of ecological studies already completed see R. D. MacKenzie, 
The Neighborhood: A Study of Local Life in Columbus, Ohio; Nels Anderson, 
The Hobo; Walter C. Reckless, Natural History of Vice Areas in Chicago, 
(manuscript); Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (manuscript); Frederic M. Thrasher, 
The Gang, and Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Near North Side (Chicago): A Study 
in Cultural Disorganization (to be published). 
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tutions both public and private.* Beginnings must be made, 
however, and plans for the future development of such research 
must be suggested, even though the task at the outset may seem 
large or formidable. 

The immediate plan of the department is to make an experi- 
mental study of the Lower West Side of Manhattan with particular 
reference to the Greenwich Village area. The purpose of this 
study is to work out methods which may be tested with reference 
to their availability for further research. The reasons for the choice 
of this area are practical; viz., the availability of the area to the 
New York University School of Education, whose faculty and 
students will participate in the project; the interest and codpera- 
tion in such an enterprise already manifested by local persons 
and agencies; and finally the requests and plans of various social 
agencies for actual studies in the district. 

The problems of defining the local community in the city has 
never been fully stated and no sure criteria have been established 
for determining where one local community leaves off and another 
begins. Several methods of defining a community may be tenta- 
tively suggested : 


(1) The presence of natural or technic barriers such as bodies of water, 
ravines, heights, railroad yards, industrial properties, traffic streets, elevated 
tracks, etc., which may indicate boundaries. 

(2) The dominance of a particular type of race, nationality, social class, or 
culture group, such as an immigrant colony (area of first or second settlement), 
a Black Belt, a slum, a restricted residential area, a vice district, a rooming-house 
section, an artists’ colony, etc., may determine the limits of a community. 

(3) The presence and reach of community organizations, such as civic or 
service clubs, neighborhood associations, business men’s organizations, etc., 
may indicate the extent of community solidarity. 

(4) The presence or evidence of common enterprises which may indicate the 
limits of the reach of community spirit or morale. 

(5) The extent of awareness on the part of residents that they live in a certain 
community and their pride and loyalty to it may indicate the limits of its in- 
fluence. 


The accuracy of a community defined by means of the above 
criteria may be tested further by studies of rentals, land values, 
uses of buildings, zoning restrictions, and so on. 


4 The importance of codperation and the integration of research was indicated 
in the department of Research Projects and Methods in Educational Sociology 


in THe JouRNAL, February, 1928, pp. 353-361. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BASE MAP 


After a local community has once been defined and accepted 
as a unit for immediate study, the next step is the construction 
of a map showing the distribution of basic data which may be 
regarded as important for the further study of the social phenom- 
ena which may be discovered in the area.’ Such a map in itself, 
however, will contribute to the student’s knowledge of the com- 
munity. It is an open question as to how much material can be 
included on a social base map, and the answer will probably 
depend in part upon the use to which the map is to be put. Here 
the distinction must be made between maps for display of certain 
distinct factors and their correlations and maps whose primary 
value lies in their usefulness for research and reference. Both 
types of maps need to be developed in the study of the local com- 
munity ; a whole series of display maps will be required to present 
, vividly social data and their correlations, while one or two large- 
scale maps of the research type may suffice for reference purposes. 

The base map should probably include topographic outlines of 
the land; bodies of water; the street pattern (in detail or in 
general outline); transportation facilities; parks, cemeteries, 
playgrounds, and athletic fields; railroad, industrial, and busi- 
ness properties; racial and nationality distribution; and perhaps 
economic levels. This list may be modified, of course, for specific 
purposes. The problem is not to put too much on the map so as 
to obscure the special data which is later to be superimposed and 
for which the basic material is to form a significant background. 
For the basic material to accomplish its purpose, which is to 
make the special data more significant, it will probably be desir- 
able to have it put on more or less as a shadow background, while 
the special data stands out in some bold color.* Another problem 


5 Compare Erle F. Young, “The Social Base Map,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, IX, (January-February, 1925), pp. 202-6. A study of the maps of the 
community as research resources should be undertaken. Three graduate students 
are engaged in projects of this sort at New York University: one on the changing 
map of Long Island; one on historical maps of New York as research resources, 
and another on current maps of Manhattan as research resources. A form has 
been devised for recording this map data. See E. George Payne, Principles of 
Educational Sociology: An Outline, pp. 61-63. 


* This method was used in constructing the map of Chicago’s gang land. See 
Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (map in back of book). ; 
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is to put the basic data on in such form that it will be readily 
interpretable. 

Certain base maps may possibly omit some of the data suggested 
above, and upon others it will be found desirable to include in 
addition some of such factors as important buildings, schools, 
churches, community centers, types of housing, official zones, 
population density, rentals and land values, and other institutions, 


THE AERIAL MAP 


The development of aerial photography has opened up new 
possibilities for sociological maps. This applies not only to the 
base map, but to other types of social maps as well. A new map 
of Manhattan, for example, has been perfected ‘ on a scale of 200 
feet to the inch, which shows every roof in the Borough and other 
interesting details which enable the observer to visualize the city 
as it is. The generally used line maps have certain advantages, 
of course, in the charting of social data, but there is a certain 
inaccuracy of detail] in the map and a certain lack of sense of 
reality on the part of the observer which does not characterize 
the perfected aerial map. 

The interpretation of the aerial map presents an interesting 
problem, aside from any data which may be superimposed upon 
it. Each photograph is taken from directly overhead, which gives 
the plan view in accurate proportions. Tenement districts are 
quickly recognized because tenements in Manhattan have been 
built for years with 25 to 50 feet frontages and deep on the lot 
with airways between for light and ventilation. Loft and manv- 
facturing districts may be recognized in contrast with tenement 
areas because the average loft structure covers the larger part 
of the ground areas, while airways are not used because of the 





7 By the Hamilton Aerial Maps, 101 Park Avenue, New York. The aerial 
map of Manhattan was produced by a special aerial photographic eqns 
two men—one the pilot, the other the photographer—who flew back and fo 
over the island making a series of overlapping photographs much in the same 
way as one would mow a lawn. They flew at an altitude of 8,000 feet and took 
over 500 exposures, all of which were assembled together as one composite mosaic 
map. This large map, which used 1,000 square feet of special aerial film, was 
again divided into 31 community maps of Manhattan, each covering a territory 
of one square mile. Each community map contains 20 separate photographie 
prints so carefully and accurately joined that it is almost impossible to see 


sutures. 
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loft space and the use of forced air and artificial lights. Churches, 
government buildings, parks, tanks, docks, yards, and so on are 
easily recognized because of their peculiar configurations from 
above. Tall building areas may be perceived without difficulty 
because (since all the photographs were taken at approximately 
the same time of day) the shadows give a fairly accurate index 
for building height. 

This type of perfected aerial map is very different from the 
ordinary aerial view of a community: first, because it looks 
straight down on the landscape and shows everything that a line 
map shows, but in its true proportions; secondly, because it is 
a large-scale map (200 feet to the inch), thus making it possible 
to chart a great deal more data than can be put on line maps, 
very few of which are available at less than 600 feet to the inch; 
and in the third place because it is a house-number map, making 
it possible to locate data without looking up house numbers in a 
special guide. 

The more one studies such a map the more interesting it 
becomes and the more possibilities present themselves for social 
studies in connection with it. Curious vestigial remains are 
observable in some sections, reminding one of the useless structures 
of the human body which indicate one time functioning organs. 
There is, for example, the remnant of an extinct street indicated 
within blocks by the oblique position of certain buildings which 
would be entirely unsuspected by the passerby. Other conforma- 
tions of structures reveal what were probably old farm lines. 
Running tracks and handball courts are discernible on the roofs 
of some of the buildings, while hidden gardens and trees appear 
often where least expected. New buildings may be discovered 
by the new types of architecture represented in their construc- 
tion—such as the offset structures discernible from above. The 
white gravelled roofs of new apartments are also in evidence. 


WORK-SHEET BLOCK CHARTS 


The immediate use to which the aerial map will be put in the 
community study project under consideration will be for the 
making of block charts. Each block in the area will be cut out 
and pasted on a work sheet. One investigator will take this as a 
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guide and make a study of that particular block, gathering a 
variety of information such as height of building, use of building, 
type of business, ownership of business, nationality of residents, 
length of residence, rent per room, and so on. This can be 
definitely related to the block map by numbering each building. 
These block charts will constitute as a whole a master map from 
which any type of factor may be derived for the construction of 
maps for basic material, research, or display. A large number 
of students and some volunteers will be enlisted in the block-chart 
project, and it is anticipated that the basic material for the Green- 
wich Village community study will be available in a comparatively 
short time. 


THE RESEARCH MAP 


Further experimentation will be undertaken with the aerial 
map to test its usefulness both for research and display purposes. 
The possibility of having it printed in a light gray for a shadow- 
background base map will be investigated. The superimposition 
of black and white lines, stippling, cross-hatching, and other 
effects as well as the use of colors will be considered. It will be 
used for the construction of a research map, employing the 
Russell Sage Foundation map symbols,* each of which represents 
some particular type of agency or institution, such as poolroom, 
gambling den, church, hospital, school, filling station, theater, etc. 
In setting up this scheme of symbols, careful search was made 
for precedent in the use of particular symbols, and in preliminary 
stages the series was submitted widely for criticisms in order to 
test the appropriateness of the devices selected. The advantages of 
the symbols are the ease with which they can be affixed to the 
map (since they are printed on gummed paper), and the graphic 
representation of the institution indicated, which makes it easy 
to interpret (for example, a bowling alley is represented by 
means of a ten pin and a ball).** 

An indication of how this map is to be constructed may be given 
by a reference to churches. The average church occupies consider- 





8 These symbols are printed in three sizes (14, 34, and 4 inch) and are published 
by the Publication Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

8a See also Calvin F. Schmid, “Notes on Two Multiple-Variable Spot Maps,” 
Social Forces, March, 1928, p. 378 ff. 
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able ground space so that it is possible on a research map to place 
the symbol indicating the kind of church it is and still have room 
for data showing the number of parishioners, the date of its 
organization, and so on. One careful glance at the map will tell 
a great deal about the institution and will also reveal considerable 
information as to its social backgrounds. The same procedure 
will be followed with reference to schools and other agencies. 
Not only can races and nationalities be indicated by studying 
and mapping census and other figures with reference to the resi- 
dences of foreign stocks, but much will be revealed by charting 
institutions, societies, etc., by race and nationality; while the 
dates of their organization and changes in their membership 
statistics will indicate trends in the movement from one com- 
munity to another of certain elements in the population. 


WHAT AN ECOLOGICAL STUDY SHOULD INCLUDE 


An indication as to what an ecological study should include 
may be given in summary form as follows (details omitted) : 


I. The delimitation of natural areas on the basis of the following tentative 
list of possible types of characterization: 

1. Race, nationality, and religion.® 

2. Uses of land and buildings; railroad and other commercial properties; 
industrial, business, residental, governmental, cemeterial, and recreational 
properties.?° 

3. Types of residential housing: including old and new law tenements, ren- 
tals, congestion per room, etc. 

4. Density of population: per acre and per square mile.® 

5. Economic levels: based on study of incomes, rentals, etc.1! 

6. Occupations: such as laborers, factory workers, longshoremen, pro- 
fessional persons, etc. 

7. Cultural criteria, such as pathological conditions (vice, crime, etc.), 
Bohemian manner of life (as in artists’ colony), “bright-lights’”’ area 
(such as theater center), recreational interests, etc. 

8. Is this an interstitial area? (spatial). 

9. Is this an area in transition? (temporal). 

10. What is the spatial plan of organization of a community; e.g., 
center-peripheral or radial-axis? Gridiron or radiating street plan? 





® See, for example, Walter Laidlaw, The Statistical Sources for Demographic 
Studies of Greater New York, 1920 (based on U. S. Census figures for 1920). 

10 See, for example, Use District Map, 1927 (zoning maps), published by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, City of New York. 

11 See, for example, the market area studies such as those of the New York 
Telephone Company, New York newspapers, and the Survey of the New York 
Market conducted by the New York University bureau of business research for 
the Daily Advertisers’ Managers Association, 1923. 
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II. Distribution of groups and institutions: such as churches, schools, pool- 
rooms, clubs, gangs, night clubs, etc. 


III. Distribution of the membership or clientéle of various institutions. 
IV. Nature and distribution of facilities for communication, including: 


1. A study of communication and transportation facilities—numbers, 
use, distribution, etc. 


2. Situation with reference to isolation 

a. Extent of segregation 

b. Physical isolation 

c. Technic isolation 

d. Linguistic isolation 

e. Cultural isolation 
3. Situation with reference to social contacts 

a. Range and intensity of social contacts 

b. Nature and types of contacts, for example, of the school child 
4. Extent and variety of social worlds 

The study of the social background of a person, a group, or an 
institution is significant not only from the standpoint of the 
personal, group, or institutional elements in the social environ- 
ment, but also merely from the standpoint of the technic outlay 
and arrangement of elements such as these which are so vividly 
indicated on the aerial map. The presence of roofs for the play 
of children is significant in understanding the life of the boys of 
Greenwich Village; the absence of roofs for play of children is 
significant in explaining the activities of the boys of Red Hook.” 
Hide-out places along the docks, ravines, and gullies, railroads, 
“prairies,” canals, etc., are very important in conditioning the 
recreational life and determining the play problems of children 
in various American cities. A focus of streets may mean a focus 
of play activities and furthermore in some cases a focus of de 
moralization. 

Technic factors are important in their effects upon communica- 
tion and social contact within groups and among groups and com- 
munities. Spatial isolation resultant from actual segregation in 
which purely technic factors often play an important part (as in 
Red Hook) produces cultural stagnation and vitally influences 
the solution of many social and school problems. Racial, nation- 
ality, and class contacts have their outcomes determined by 





12 Crime Commission of New York State, A Study of Delinquency in a District 
of Kings County by the Sub-Commission on Causes and Effects of Crime (1927), 
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ecological factors. There are, for example, in Chicago two types 
of Negro neighborhood: the adjusted, where there is a hetero- 
geneous population of white and black (spatial intermingling), 
and the unadjusted where solidly black neighborhoods are con- 
tiguous to homogeneous white areas.** Social, political, and 
racial frontiers are determined by ecological factors in the com- 
munity situation, as is indicated in the intramural frontiers, 
interstitial areas, and zones of transition in almost every American 
industrial city. In Chicago the fact that the Black Belt Negroes 
had to pass through Irish territory on their way to work in the 
stockyards was an important element in the race riots of 1919. 

All these factors give an added impetus and significance to 
map studies, 


II. Toe Natura History or tHE CoMMUNITY—DEVELOPMENT 


The genetic approach to the study of the community needs 
no defense. It is a cardinal method of science. The processes of 
growth and differentiation of parts which take place within the 
community are somewhat analagous in principle to those that 
occur in the development of an organism ** or of a plant com- 
munity.** In the human, as in the plant community, each eco- 
logical area has a natural history of its own. Investigation re- 
veals the phenomena of invasion and succession and changing life 
conditions bring changes in ecological arrangement and dominance. 
The general assumption of science is that changes once understood 
may be predictable. It is essential, therefore, to study com- 
munities genetically and developmentally, investigating their 
origins and tracing the courses of their development and the 
differentiation of their areas and structures. By this method the 
natural histories of communities may be described and compared 
with one another in the search for general principles of com- 
munity development. It is obvious that progress along this line 
will facilitate community organization and city planning. 

The first step in the study of the natural history of a community 
is to survey and examine extant historical sources bearing upon 





13 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, The Negro in Chicago, p. 108. 
14 See the work of Prof. C. M. Child of the University of Chicago. 
15 See the work of the plant ecologists. 
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the development of the community in question. The following 
types of initial sources may be suggested for obtaining this kind 
of data: public libraries, state and local historical societies, 
records of local clubs and voluntary associations, public records, 
files of newspapers, and interviews with old residents. Consider- 
able material of this sort is already available for the study of the 
natural history of Greenwich Village and the Lower West Side in 
the New York project. 

This type of study should cover in part the following points 
(details omitted ) :*° 

I. Changes in geographic setting 
. Topography (original)—bodies of water, highlands, lowlands 
. Changes in topography and how accomplished 
. Changes in other geographic controls, hinterlands 


. Changes in relations to surrounding communities 
. Changes in natural resources. 


oP © he 


II. First settlement and early beginnings 
1. Reasons for settlement 
2. Reasons for growth 
3. Source of settlements 
4. Early activities—political, industrial, etc. 

III. Cycles of change (effects of new factors) 
1. Introduction of new industries; occupational changes 
2. Transportation changes and their effects 
3. Changes in land values, rentals, taxes, etc. 
4. Governmental and political changes (e.g., city manager) 
5. Expansions in business and industry 
6. Racial and nationality invasions, successions, and segregations 

IV. Changes in groups and institutions: inception, development, decline, 
obsolescence, and disappearance of groups and institutions 

V. Changes in leadership: persons and types 

VI. Population changes: extension, expansion, concentration, decentraliza- 
tion, shifts, migrations, conurbations, etc. 

VII. Rate of growth and decline 
1. Vital statistics 
2. Booms and depressions 
3. Points of culmination and climax 


III. Grovurs ann InsTITUTIONS—ORGANIZATION 


The first step in the study of groups and institutions in a local 
community is a survey culminating in a map study which will 
show the location and distribution of the groups and institutions 





16 Not presented as exhaustive. 
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in relation to the basic ecological factors already being plotted 
for the community as a whole. A study of the recreational 
facilities of the Lower West Side of Manhattan is being under- 
taken, for example, by the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies in codperation with the department of educational 
sociology of New York University. It is proposed to plot all 
agencies of recreation, noncommercialized (both public and 
private) and commercialized, on a map of the area. The data 
for such a map will be obtained from personal observation, from 
the membership files of the Lower West Side Council, from the 
Directory of Social Agencies, and from the license records of 
the City of New York which show the locations and types of 
commercialized recreation. These will be checked so far as 
possible by block studies. 

A second step in the survey will be to send out to recreational 
agencies a preliminary questionnaire which has been tentatively 
drawn up to cover the following points (details omitted) : 


I. What recreational facilities now exist? 

II. Types of recreational activities and programs now employed? 

III. What is the character of present clientéle? 

IV. To what extent are present facilities adequate? 

V. In what ways are your neighborhoods changing? 

VI. What are the outstanding needs of your community? 

Facts obtained by means of questionnaires will be supplemented 
by personal interviews and inspection of the records of recrea- 
tional agencies where feasible. Students will undertake rather 
elaborate case studies of some recreational institutions *’ by means 
of personal observation, analysis of records and membership, and 
interviews with personnel and clients. One of these case studies, 
for example, which will include an institutional life history, will 
be made of a codperating social settlement under the direction 
of the Welfare Council of the city which is undertaking a study 
of settlements for the United Neighborhood Houses of New York. 

Other institutional case studies will be made of schools and 
churches. Among the groups of which case studies will be pro- 
cured are those both of the formal and informal types. These 





17 See E. George Payne, Principles of Educational Sociology: An Outline, pp. 
54-61, for specimen outlines of schedules for studying an institution. 
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will include gangs,** clubs, secret societies, neighborhood associa- 
tions, professional and business men’s organizations, etc. The 
methods will include participation by observers so far as possible, 
interviews, the obtaining of personal documents and life histories, 
and the study of records and statistics already available. Tradi- 
tions, customs, and attitudes of the people of the area will be 
indicated by the studies of family and other intimate group life 
which will be undertaken. 

A part of the technique of the case studies of groups and insti- 
tutions will involve the mapping of members or patrons. This 
was done with very interesting results for some of the dance halls 
of Chicago by a young sociologist who was at one time a dance- 
hall “bouncer” and at another a police official. The mapping 
of the clientéle of schools, churches, settlements, and so on, will 
indicate a great deal about the social backgrounds of the persons 
with whom these institutions deal, the relations of transportation, 
rents, and prosperity to their problems, and the extent to which 
they are reaching certain classes or groups. By mapping the 
membership of a certain church, for example, it may be found 
that this church, which was organized in 1820 but which has 
hardly 100 members at the present time, is really an interstate 
institution, since its members have all moved far beyond the con- 
fines of Greenwich Village and for that reason it is practically 
maintained on a mission basis. 

The above discussion has presented some phases of the com- 
munity case study in each of three general divisions: the eco- 
logical approach (distribution) ; the natural history of the com- 
munity (development) ; and the study of groups and institutions 
(organization). This presentation does not purport to be ex- 
haustive in any sense, but simply suggests tentatively some of 
the possibilities of background studies which will be explored in 
the Lower West Side study to be undertaken by the department 
of educational sociology of New York University in coéperation 
with a number of persons and other agencies. 





18 The methods to be used in this intimate first-hand observational study are 
indicated in part in an article by the author of this paper on “How to Study the 
Boys’ Gang in the Open’’ in the January issue of THE JouRNAL (1928), pp. 
244-55. 

























A SOCIAL PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 


ROBERT A. KISSACK 
New York University 

A ccorpine to the accepted definition, sociology deals with the 
problem of social adjustment. In recent years few groups of 
individuals have been called upon to make such rapid adjustments 
as have the teachers of this country. Not only does the curriculum 
need constant revision, but teaching methods must also keep pace 
with the changing curriculum. It may be trite to say the edu- 
eator must be educated, but it is equally evident that there is no 
method of staying educated except by a continuous process of 
education. The problem of the teacher in service is often a 
harrassing one in her endeavor to keep abreast of the developments 
of her profession. In addition to securing her own living she 
often contributes to the support of others. It is necessary, there 
fore, for many teachers to continue in service while attempting 
to secure advanced training. Further, in many of the larger com- 
munities, a teacher’s advancement to higher levels of service with 
increased salary is contingent upon a degree or graduate credit. 

To meet this very practical sociological problem, schools of edu- 
cation for a number of years have offered extension courses after 
school hours and on Saturdays. These courses provide for such 
teachers as are located within the district of the school, but those 
who are at some distance from the center are unable to take advan- 
tage of this means of continuing their education. To meet this 
condition some universities, through their schools of education, 
offer extension courses in the locality where they are needed, 
sending instructors to conduct these courses. These courses may 
be of a strictly professional nature, or, as often happens, they 
assume a merely popular-lecture character. This is often due to 
the necessity of having a sufficiently large group to meet the 
expense incident to offering a course at a distance from the uni- 
versity. It is obvious that such courses cannot meet the needs of 
the teachers except in a general cultural sense. Moreover, 
teachers often desire the opportunity of taking courses under 
certain instructors of established reputation, and it is often im- 
possible for such instructors to offer courses outside the university. 
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As a consequence the more inexperienced instructors do the field 
work. This is not always for the best interests of the matured 
and experienced teachers who constitute the majority of those 
desiring extension courses. 

It may be of interest to state the manner in which the problem 
is solved in a certain institution: 

The Institute of Education is the name of the extension depart- 
ment of the School of Education of New York University. It serves 
the teachers who live at such distances from the city as make it 
impossible to attend the afternoon sessions held at the University. 
During the past school year ninety-nine different courses were 
offered in the field with a total of three thousand, one hundred 
sixteen students enrolled. The centers served were as follows: 
in the State of Arizona, (Mesa) ; in Connecticut, (Bridgeport and 
New Haven) ; in Massachusetts, (North Adams) ; in New Jersey, 
(Asbury Park, Bayonne, Belmar, East Orange, Elizabeth, Free- 
hold, Glen Ridge, Irvington, Jersey City, Millburn, Morristown, 
Montclair, North Bergen, North Plainfield, Orange, Paterson, 
Phillipsburg, Red Bank, Rutherford, South Orange, Summit, 
Toms River, Trenton, and Union City) ; in New York, (Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Central Islip, Kings Park, Mount Vernon, Potsdam, 
Spring Valley, Utica, White Plains, and Yonkers) ; in Pennsyl- 
vania, (Allentown, Bloomsburg, Easton, Hanover, and Pottsville). 
There was also a center conducted in Seoul, Korea. 

The plan under which courses are offered in the field is based 
solely upon the viewpoint of offering courses which carry the same 
degree credit as when offered in the School of Education in New 
York City. In order to accomplish this end, the courses in the 
field are identical with those offered in the School. Of even more 
importance is the fact that courses in the field are taught by the 
same instructors who teach them in the School of Education. 
Each faculty member carries as a part of his teaching load one 
or more extension course. In other words, there is no separate 
faculty group whose chief work lies in the extension field. The 
reasons for this arrangement are obvious. While a separate group 
of the instructors in the collegiate division could properly conduct 
the collegiate extension courses of the University, it would not 
be possible so to conduct extension courses of a School of Educa- 
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tion. The student body of the latter courses is composed of 
mature individuals, usually teachers of experience. If the course 
they undertake is a special methods course, they wish as instructor 
an experienced teacher. He must be one whose practical experi- 
ence and whose position in the field of education enable him to 
bring the best and latest of educational thought in his subject. 
It is these two factors of identical course and instructor that have 
governed the success of the work of the Institute of Education. 
In some rare instances, courses have been conducted at such 
distances from the University as would make it impossible for 
a faculty member to teach them. In such ease, the course is 
conducted by an individual whose ability would make him eligible 
for faculty membership, and who has studied in the School of 
Education the course he teaches as an extension course. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the courses of the 
Institute are not extension courses in the generally accepted sense 
of that term. The popular impression of “extension work” is 
of something that is distinctly less valuable in an academic sense 
than work “in residence.” In fact, the tendency in academic 
circles is to admit, condescendingly, that extension work is useful 
in exposing the unfortunates who can command no better to a 
faint imitation of the “cultural advantages” of a college education, 
but to grant it no serious place in the respectable society of 
American educational institutions. No one would deny that the 
earlier practices of extension teaching merited the most severe 
criticism. Extension courses were semiproprietary, the instruc- 
tors receiving either all or the lion’s share of the income as a 
means of eking out an otherwise utterly inadequate salary. College 
administrators have used the opportunities for extension teaching 
as an argument for preventing salary increases, and for this reason 
have not been averse to unlimited privateering on the part of their 
faculties. Under this system, the greatest number of classes, 
and the largest classes, have been secured by the instructor who 
was willing to make himself popular at the expense of the rigid 
maintenance of academic standards. The financial rewards of 
such popularity were so great that the temptation was well-nigh 
irresistible. Under this pernicious system, extension departments 
lapsed into deserved disrepute. 
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The Institute of Education has been founded upon the convic- 
tion that, intrinsically, there was no magic in location when it 
came to the effective training of teachers. It was believed that 
the essentials of an honest college course were an able, sympathetic, 
and diligent instructor, reasonably adequate materials of instruc- 
tion, and serious-minded, earnest students, and that these essen- 
tials could be combined into a satisfactory educational situation 
wherever they happened to come together. To assure that the 
attitude of the instructor should be the same whether he met his 
class within the walls of a university or outside those walls, the 
proprietary element of the traditional extension plan was elimin- 
ated. Teaching in the field was made a regular part of the duty 
of the instructor, for which he received a regular and stated 
compensation, which did not vary with the size of his classes. 
Moreover, if his popularity was such that many calls came for 
him from the field, his program of intramural teaching was corre- 
spondingly reduced, thus doing away with the bonus system. The 
problem of providing the materials of instruction presented the 
greatest difficulties. Certain courses cannot be given properly 
in the field because of the lack of proper materials. Courses 
requiring elaborate laboratory material, or extensive or rare biblio- 
graphical resources obviously cannot be given properly apart from 
these facilities. Fortunately, however, in the training of teachers, 
the richest store of instruction material comes from the classroom. 
The best professional courses in the field of education are those 
that are, in a real sense, laboratory courses, in which the labora- 
tory is the teacher’s own classroom, out of which vital problems 
are brought for class discussion, and into which theories and sug- 
gestions derived from the college course go for the most rigid 
test imaginable, application under actual working conditions. 
Obviously, under these conditions, neither the elaborate physical 
machinery nor the rarified academic atmosphere of a university 
establishment are necessary for thoroughly adequate educational 
achievement in many important fields in the professional training 
of teachers. 

The necessity of students with a serious attitude toward the 
work of the courses caused difficulty in the beginning, since one 
of the most unfortunate results of the proprietary system of 
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extension teaching had been to accustom the students to a depreci- 
ated academic coinage. A campaign of education was necessary 
to show them that better things could be accomplished and were 
expected. This resulted in a temporary reduction of registration, 
and, in a few cases, the abandonment of courses. As soon as the 
new idea became understood, however, it became evident that 
there were, in any community, a large group of teachers willing 
to contribute enthusiastically everything of which they were 
capable to the work of a course, in order that they might get the 
greatest possible benefit out of it. The unanimous testimony of 
the instructors engaged in field work is that the students tend to 
be less tolerant of slipshod instruction than students in residence; 
that they demand, and consequently get, more than similar classes 
at the university. 

The Institute of Education cannot grant degrees, but since the 
courses it offers are given under the conditions above outlined, 
New York University accepts these courses toward its degrees, 
both baccalaureate and graduate. In order to secure these degrees, 
however, all persons must complete the residence requirement of 
the School of Education. This requirement may be met by attend- 
ing the School of Education for a period of one academic year. 
For such students who find it impossible to withdraw from their 
positions for a whole year, the residence requirement may be met 
without interrupting their professional career by attending the 
Summer School. Four summer terms, taken within a period of 
five years, are equivalent to one year of residence. 

For the ambitious teacher who wishes professional advance- 
ment, but who must shoulder obligations of such a nature as makes 
it impossible to leave her work and attend a University, the ex- 
tension courses pave the way to a degree by permitting her, even 
though living at a distance, to fulfill all but the residence require- 
ment. Then, in a few summers she has the coveted degree. In 
all localities whether large or small, there are to be found teachers 
with a passionate desire for learning for its own sake and who 
let no opportunity pass for individual professional improvement, 
irrespective of the returns it may ensure. Another group consists 
of teachers of splendid teaching experience whose chance of 
advancement is contingent upon the taking of certain courses 
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carrying degree credit. The teachers of this latter group are 
giving efficient service in their present positions and in some 
instances it seems wasteful to place them in other positions merely 
because of a university course or two. But if the teacher of an 
elementary grade desired to give her best service in this group, 
it would still be advisable for her to do such advance study as 
seemed applicable to her field. On the other hand, many teachers 
who take courses for only the credits for their particular needs, 
find the experience not unpleasant, and continue to take courses 
until they find a degree within striking distance. 

It should be understood the Institute of Education does not 
initiate the giving of extension courses. Neither does it desire 
to duplicate or compete with the work of other educational institu- 
tions. Where it can offer courses which supplement work already 
given, or cooperate with agencies having similar objectives, it offers 
its services. Where a center of some size is conducted, several 
institutions often give courses in which they may be said to 
specialize. 

The usual procedure governing the opening of a course is as 
follows: A superintendent of schools, or some other responsible 
educational authority in the community, writes, making known 
his needs. Lists of courses with instructors and the days of the 
week upon which they are available are sent him. If he finds 
courses listed that satisfy his requirements, arrangements for 
the organization of the courses are completed. The minimum 
number of students for the course is established; this depends 
upon the travel zone within which the community lies. The 
students’ fees are the same as for courses taken at the School of 
Education. In the administration of the financial budget of the 
Institute, the desire is to cover instructional cost, travel expenses, 
and the proportionate overhead charges of the University, which 
latter are apportioned to the registration in the extension classes. 
It is with this in mind that travel zones have been established 
within which minimum registrations are fixed according to the 
distance from New York City. In no instance is a course offered 
for a lump sum irrespective of the number of students enrolled. 
With a definite number approximately thirty students required 
before a course may be offered, it might seem that only communi- 
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ties of a considerable population could take advantage of extension 
courses. To meet this problem, studies have been made of groups 
of smaller communities which are located within a short distance 
of each other. With the many bus lines serving the small locali- 
ties, it is often possible to present a course in a small center and 
have teachers travel to this center from nearby towns. It is thus 
seen that practically any teacher wishing to undertake advanced 
study in education may secure this opportunity, irrespective of 
the locality in which she is teaching. 

Here then is a problem of social adjustment for which an 
adequate solution is offered. Moreover, it is a solution of the 
needs of the individual. For the teacher who must remain on the 
job, a way is open for as much advanced professional training as 
she desires. 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL— 


A RESPECTABLE ACADEMIC INSTITUTION 
MILTON E. LOOMIS 
New York University 


Tus purpose of this discussion is to present for comment and 
criticism certain problems arising in the development of summer 
schools all over the country. 

The purpose and function of the summer school have changed. 
It has ceased to be a device for tiding academic weaklings over the 
storms of the regular academic year. It has ceased to be merely 
an exponent of the Chautauqua idea, through which a smattering 
of the benefits of the higher education may be extended in demor- 
alizingly sugar-coated form to those excluded from the inner 
circle by reason of limited intellect or pocketbook. It has become, 
or is fast becoming, a serious and integral part of the solid 
program of higher education of almost all of the important colleges 
and universities of the country. It differs from the rest of the 
program chiefly in the fact that it is under administrative control 
separate from the other parts of these educational institutions. 
Even this difference fades into insignificance in those places where 
the quarter system is in operation, and the summer school becomes 
merely one of the four quarters of the academic year. 

Summer schools, however, still suffer from their traditions. 
Questions are still raised as to the academic integrity of the work 
of summer schools, and the value of such work in comparison with 
that of the regular year. These questions would not have practical 
importance if they were raised merely to disturb the serene confi- 
dence of summer-school administrators in the soundness and 
solidness of their work. They assume vital significance, however, 
and must be answered, when the summer school begins to present 
to academic faculties and boards of trustees candidates for degrees 
whose collegiate experience has been in the summer school alone. 
The numbers of these candidates is annually increasing, chiefly 
among the educators and teachers in the public schools, who come 
to the summer school as their only practicable means of contact 
with college and university life, and who, when they have by long- 
sustained effort fulfilled the stated requirements, properly ask for 
the usual recognition in the form of a degree. If their work, 
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because it has been done in the summer, lacks that intangible 
quality of soundness, or that magic power which, in popular fancy, 
is ascribed to a college education, then they should, in fairness, 
be denied. If, on the other hand, the work of the summer measures 
up, by every reasonable standard, to that of the rest of the year, 
then, also in fairness, it should receive equal recognition. 

The education which one may receive by attendance at summer 
school is said to be deficient, first, because a desirable continuity 
and logical orderliness of instruction is impossible when one is 
subjected to education during only a few weeks of the year, no 
matter how intensive that education may be while it lasts. This 
argument loses much of its weight as it is applied to the profes- 
sional training of teachers. If their summer-school instruction 
be of the right kind, both practical and scholarly, it will carry 
over into, and function throughout, the intervening year in a way 
that no amount of “education” disassociated from active profes- 
sional interests could possibly do. Moreover, the teaching and 
supervisory activities of students of education will give meaning 
and vitality to their summer study, so that while it be discontin- 
uous, it will be none the less lastingly valuable. 

Whether logical orderliness is possible, either in winter or 
summer, in the bewildering array of topics presented in the 
curriculum of the modern university is a question which might 
be argued. Whatever the possibilities of the situation, however, 
it must be remembered that logic, as applied to a curriculum or 
course of study, is a relative and individual matter. The tendency 
is too general to build an educational pattern, based on logic and 
a highly developed sense of order, and to jam all comers into that 
pattern, whether or not they need that particular conformation. 
This habit has done as much as any other force to increase the 
race of “credit hunters.” They become convinced by experience 
that the process of acquiring a degree has no intrinsic values for 
them. The degree itself has value, and they proceed to acquire 
it in the easiest and quickest way. To the extent, however, that 
specific curricular requirements are desirable or necessary, they 
may be, and are, enforced as rigidly in summer schools as in 
other divisions of the universities. The program of courses in 
the summer school includes every course that is required for 
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graduation, and each such course must be taken before the student 
is eligible for the degree. Moreover, if the sequence in which 
courses are taken is deemed important, that sequence can be en- 
forced in summer as well as in any other season. 

It is further urged against the validity of summer-school 
instruction that it is in the hands of less well-prepared and 
less-experienced instructors than at other times of the year. 
Whatever may have been true of the past, a glance at the 
bulletin of any summer school today will promptly show 
how utterly unfounded the assumption is now. The academic 
vacation is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The college 
professor, somewhat to his own astonishment, no doubt, is 
finding that he does not break down under the strain of sum- 
mer instruction added to that of the rest of the year. He 
finds that a vacation of a month or six weeks is sufficient to main- 
tain his strength and vitality, and the suspicion is creeping in 
that he is not actually harder driven than other types of mortals. 
Be that as it may, the faculties of summer schools are recruited 
from the thoroughly accredited instructors and professors, yes 
and even deans, of the regular college and university staff. The 
experience of the faculty of the School of Education of New York 
University is probably not unique, and in that faculty it is almost 
a rule, albeit unwritten, that every professorial member of the 
faculty shall teach in the summer school, and anyone who wishes 
to be released asks it as a special dispensation. Furthermore, in 
the field of education, the summer school may draw into its staff 
men and women of wide experience and great teaching ability, 
who, by reason of their professional duties, are estopped from 
strengthening the faculty during any other part of the year. 

Another allegation to the discredit of the summer school is that 
its courses are open to any who may seek admission, regardless 
of their preparation to pursue the work. If this were true, it 
would be a serious matter, since it is generally recognized that 
any course must be adapted to the attainments and abilities of the 
least able in the class. In this connection, the experience at New 
York University may be enlightening. There it has been found 
entirely possible to apply and enforce the same requirements in 
regard to previous preparation that are in effect in the several 
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schools and colleges during the rest of the year. As a result there 
are no more “special students” in the summer than at any other 
time, and even in those occasional instances of the admission of 
students who have not fulfilled the formal educational prerequis- 
ites, such students have been able to present convincing proof of 
an experience, which, however informal, would make it possible 
for them both to profit by and contribute to the courses for which 
they were allowed to register. The summer school has become 
an academic institution and plays the game according to the 
academic rules. 

Finally, there is a tendency to conclude, in spite of tangible and 
concrete evidence to the contrary, that summer instruction must 
be, on general principles, inferior to instruction at other times 
of the year. For one thing, there is no academic atmosphere. 
In answer, it must be admitted that summer students are, as a 
rule, more serious than students in the regular year. In so far 
as academic atmosphere depends for its existence upon hops, 
coonskin coats, high-powered roadsters, and other evidences of 
college life, the summer school is at a fatal disadvantage. Summer 
social programs are difficult to organize because they are so spar- 
ingly patronized. Even the milder forms of dissipation, such as 
attendance upon recitals and dramatic performances, are not 
generally indulged in. However, the librarian of any institution 
will testify that the use of the library is much more intensive in 
summer that at any other time, in proportion to the number of 
students enrolled. If academic atmosphere, as that term is prac- 
tically understood in most institutions, were a prerequisite for a 
degree, the summer candidate would be properly denied. 

Furthermore, it is felt that the enervating summer climate of 
all but the most favorably located of our summer schools, must 
have a deteriorating effect upon the educational product of the 
summer school. As far as is known, no research has been entered 
upon to determine the effect of climate upon scholarship. Exces- 
sive heat is frequently an excuse rather than a reason for inac- 
tivity, mental or physical. Physical discomfort resulting from 
undue summer heat may often be entirely forgotten in the 
interest of a job of work that is to be done. Whatever may be the 
theoretical assumptions, the fact remains that the faculties of 
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summer schools are practically unanimous in their statements 
that more and better work is accomplished in the summer term 
than in other terms during the year, and that, in their opinion, 
a point of credit earned in summer is of more real value than 
a point earned in other terms. 

The summer schools of the country are performing a service 
that is of enormous social value. They are presenting oppor- 
tunities for real educational advancement to thousands of persons, 
to whom the universities would be otherwise closed. The cur- 
ricula, faculties, and requirements of the summer schools are ad- 
vancing step by step with the advancements in other divisions of 
the colleges and universities. Full and generous recognition of 
their work will come, not by reason of argument or defense, but 
as a necessary result of the integrity of the work they are doing. 










































INQUIRY 


1. Does Society need more state teacher-tenure laws? 

The basis for the following generalizations upon the subject of 
teacher-tenure laws, and their effect where such laws exist, and the 
conditions prevailing where there are not such laws is limited to 
the scope of the writer’s personal observations on the subject while 
serving in public-school supervisory capacities in two different 
states—Massachusetts, which has tenure laws; and Vermont, 
which has no tenure laws. 

In Massachusetts, a teacher who serves in the same school 
system for two years, and then is reélected for a third year, 
becomes a permanent teacher in the system until he reaches the 
age of retirement, resigns, or is dismissed for conduct unbecoming 
ateacher. Tle last named condition very rarely oevurs; the most 
frequent cause for termination of a teacher’s service being resig- 
nation, in order to marry, or to accept a more remunerative or 
desirable situation. The next most common cause of teachers’ 
leaving the service is that of reaching the legal age for retirement. 
Quite a number continue until then, sometimes serving even a 
part or all of the several years between the legal retirement age, 
and the compulsory retirement age. We have observed in this 
state a feeling of security or permanency of occupation which is 
very perceptibly reflected in better classroom teaching, and a more 
active and sincere participation in the out-of-school life of the 
pupils, and in the civic, religious, and social life of the community. 

Is this not just what society needs from these public-school 
teachers, who are regarded in their communities as exponents of 
the cultural, higher life, made possible through a liberal education 
and cultivated talents? It appears to the writer that this is what 
the social organism needs and wants. We have not noticed any 
slacking in effort of those teachers who have already come 
into tenure. Most teachers who are under tenure regard it, we 
believe, as an obligation which they owe to society to give of their 
best to their work. 

In Vermont there is noticeable, even among the veteran 
teachers, a constant feeling of insecurity in their positions. The 
whim and ecaprice of their school board, or of the public, may 
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assert itself any year and cut short what would otherwise be a 
period of years of fruitful service. This handicap of uncertainty 
of tenure, which is, we believe, present where there are no tcnure 
laws, saps the enthusiasm of the teachers for their work, and may 
have a tendency to create among them a feeling of unrest, both of 
which are inimical to the welfare of the school system. 

The weight of the argument, then, would seem to be consider- 
ably in favor of wisely constructed teacher-tenure laws, not so 
much for the benefit of the teachers themselves as for the improve- 
ment of the instruction in the schools, and their general progress, 
which can best be furthered by a continuity of service of well- 
trained, capable teachers. 

GrorcE 8S. GoopELL 
Superintendent of Schools 


Hartford, Vermont 


2. A safety patrol system providing for patrol of pupils at 
street crossings near school buildings in the morning, during the 


noon hour, and after school seems to be rather popular in some 
cities. Where such a system is employed, its supporters claim 
a reduction in the number of accidents. What is the sociological 
justification for such a system? 

To justify an activity as part of the curriculum,’ such activity 
must unquestionably have educative value; that is, it must aid in 
adapting the child to his environment. Accidents occur because 
of inadequate adaptation. 

Under a patrol system where individuals are protected in their 
various activities and responses such as crossing the street, waiting 
for traffic and the like, responsibility for accidents passes from the 
individual to the patrol officer. The felt need of the individual 
is lessened and the educative situation becomes less potent for 
the masses. Individual safety practices do not improve to any 
marked degree as the individual becomes more dependent and 
passive. The patrol system may serve as a protection but not as 
education. 





1 The term “curriculum” as used here means the omnibus which carries all the 
educative situations to which the — have occasion to respond. These 
situations may be grouped under four heads: (1) course of study; (2) method; 
(3) school and class organization and management; and (4) measurement. 
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A pupil-patrol system as organized in one school or city may 
be comparable in many respects with the adult police system, 
which has never been listed among the important educational 
agencies of a community. Police officers provide social control 
largely through force; not through education. The truth of this 
statement would be evident if police control were removed. Edu- 
cation involves improved social behavior functioning in the form 
of proper habits and attitudes. 

But one will ask, does not safety patrol develop leadership and 
provide excellent training? It will be seen that the answer to 
this question depends upon whether the patrol organization 
attempts to have the child function as an adult or as a child. For 
a boy to be placed in a situation intended for an adult, in which 
he cannot be successful because of immaturity or lack of training, 
is most unfortunate. For him to be ready to serve and to find 
himself unable provides training clearly objectionable. 

The pupil-patrol idea is not new. Some years ago in a city 
of the Middle West a patrol system was operative as an activity 
in each school. A study of the organization at one of these schools 
revealed both social advantages and social objections. Small 
children were protected at street crossings and were being cared 
for admirably by older boys who acted as patrols. The school was 
not situated in a congested district, but the street in front of the 
building was extensively used for traffic. No accidents to children 
were reported for the year either during patrol or at other times. 
Most of the automobile and truck drivers responded to the direc- 
tions of these boys acting as junior police. Others, however, 
ignored the boys and the authority invested in them. Sometimes 
boys were obliged to protect themselves by dodging the vehicles. 

On the other hand, pupils on duty often assume authority which 
would not be tolerated in adults, as shown by their treatment of 
children who resent their orders and insults. They like to be 
in authority but are not sufficiently mature to use good judgment. 

The answer to our question seems to depend on whether the 
patrol organization attempts to have the child function as an 
adult, acting as junior police, or as a child in a minature social 
environment. If the question submitted were to refer to pupil 
patrol within a school building, or on school playgrounds only, 
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our answer would be quite different. ‘Obviously the school is not 
designed to prepare for a society that lies apart from it.”? The 
school should not attempt to equip children for adult life by 
imposing upon them adult functions. Pupil patrol where boys 
must attempt to control traffic in connection with their other duties 
and activities is one form of pupil activity which should not be 
included in the curriculum. Other forms of school organization, 
such as the so-called “School City,” or “School State,” where 
children attempt to function as adults, are not appropriate for 
the school. Their short duration where introduced confirms this 
conclusion. 

It is normal activity for children to form committees under 
adult direction and responsibility to assist smaller children across 
streets at dangerous crossings and to engage in a variety of activ- 
ities that are clearly within the range of child ability and experi- 
ence. These activities must be considered as part of the iotal 
educational process and used for the further education of the par- 
ticipants. Pupil participation of this kind is a most effective 
and economical factor in education.* Before organizing a new 
pupil activity, one should determine that the proposed activity 
lies well within the experience of the children. The form which 
such organization takes should be determined by the needs of the 
group, or by the particular school. 





2E. George Payne, and L. C. Schroeder, Health and Safety in the New Cur- 
riculum (New York, The American Viewpoint Society, 1925), p. 180. 


3 bid, ch. xiv. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCA. 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EprroriaL Norte: It is designed to make this department a clearing house for 
(1) information about current research projects of interest to educational sociology, 
and (2) for ideas with reference to research methods and techniques in this field. 
Readers are urged to report projects and suggestions as to methods of research. 
This department desires to encourage and stimulate codéperation in research. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, 
MINNESOTA ? 


Studies of social opinions of teachers college students. A test 
of certain social opinions has been devised that should have a reli- 
ability coefficient of about .9+ by the Brown prophecy tormulae. 
The validity of the pencil and paper test will be checked with 
carefully arranged opportunities for voting moral support, voting 
and giving money, and arguments and talks, and by trying the 
test on different groups. It is then proposed to survey a sample 
of teachers college students and to measure changes in opinions 
made in a beginning sociology course using experimental and 
control groups. Several preliminary experiments have been under- 
taken to find the weaknesses in the procedure and plans are now 
completed for carrying out the final experiment. 

An exploratory study of efficient and inefficient ways of inter- 
viewing schvol children. The students in an elective course are 
making a number of interviews with problem and normal children, 
analyzing these interviews, and attempting to list the successful 
procedures. At present this study seems to be too full of variables 
to be rigidly scientific. Some interesting case studies, however, 
are being obtained. Social adjustment interviews are being 
attempted and the behavior ratings before and after these inter- 
views are being kept. 

Discussion group method of conducting class periods in soci- 
ology. Each student recites to his fellows every day. Checking 
has shown this to be practically as efficient as the traditional dis- 
cussion method. This procedure provides laboratory practice in 
cooperation. 





1 Under the direction of Professor Leslie D. Zeleny, department of sociology. 
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A STUDY OF SOCIOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 


Various presentations of methods of social investigation and 
research are being prepared by a number of the younger workers 
in this field and will be combined in a volume which is to be 
published under the caption of Sociological Techniques. 

Professor Erle F. Young of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will present a chapter on the interview. Clifford R. Shaw, 
research sociologist, of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
will contribute a chapter on the group interview in sociological 
research. Professor Ernst Krueger of the department of sociology 
of Vanderbilt University will present a discussion of the life 
history or personal document. Professor Young will add a chapter 
on the sociological use of case records of social agencies. Mr. 
Shaw will contribute an additional chapter on the child’s own 


story. 
The clinical study of the child in its sociological aspects will 


be discussed by Professor Walter E. Reckless of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Professor Krueger will also discuss the study of problems 


of the family. Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas will contribute a 
chapter on the statistical and case study methods in sociological 
research. Dr. Thomas has recently been appointed research 
associate of the Institute of Child Welfare Research and assistant 
professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Professor Reckless will contribute an additional chapter on the 
natural history approach to the study of social change. 

Professor Frederic M. Thrasher of the department of educa- 
tional sociology of New York University will discuss the study of 
social groups, particularly with reference to methods of studying 
the gang. The study of social institutions with emphasis upon 
the mission as a type will be contributed by Professor L. Guy 
Brown of Ohio Wesleyan University. The chapter on the study 
of the community in its larger aspects will be contributed by 
Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh of the New York University 
School of Education who will also discuss the study of the com- 
munity in its local aspects. 

The emphasis in this collection of materials will be placed upon 
practical and concrete problems in making scientific studies rather 
than upon the theoretical aspects of such procedures. 





READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Epiror1AL Note: This department is designed to be an open forum wherein 
free expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of Tae Journat. 

Any new field of knowledge should expect to find itself subjected 
to the closest scrutiny when it attempts to force itself into the 
already overcrowded curriculum of the present day college.’- 
Possibly at no time in the history of education has it been quite 
so difficult for a new subject to find a place for itself, or to main- 
tain its security as at present. It is, indeed, fortunate that many 
and severe tests are applied to new fields, for in so doing the 
curriculum is made stronger by being protected from inferior 
subject matter, and the new subject is compelled to define its 
functions and to discover its techniques as well as to present its 
materials and it is thereby strengthened. 

Some interesting differentiations and relationships are pointed 
out in E. George Payne’s editorial in the January number of 
Tue Journat. The differentiation of the field of educational 
sociology with reference to educational psychology suggests the 
close relationships between the fields and yet formulates the con- 
tributions which the field of educational sociology must make to 
develop completeness of understanding of the school’s problems 
and school procedure. Educational sociology is fundamentally 
concerned with the problems of social adjustment through the 
means of education, defined both in terms of school and of extra- 
school procedures, and research in this field requires techniques 
which may be different from those of educational psychology or 
from any other field of social science. As a science it holds to 
the techniques of science, but these must be used, and are used, 


in ways to discover the solutions of problems of social adjustment 
which are different from the problems and ways of educational 
psychology, economies, history, and other social sciences. As 
Payne explicitly points out, educational sociology has the capacity 
to attain its ends. It has busied itself with accumulations of 
data through investigations by means of adequate techniques and 
interpretations of the results of such research in terms of the 





’ Discussion by Henry L. Pritchett, professor of sociology, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 
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needs of society. Payne reminds us that “the possibilities for 
the development of a science are unlimited,” and the extent of 
the field of educational sociology, as well as the number and kinds 
of techniques to be used, are as yet unfathomed. 

There is considerable discussion at the present time concerning 
the relative merits of the statistical and case methods of research. 
One writer refers to the case methods as “spectacular but question- 
able,” * while Burgess whole-heartedly defends the case method as 
a means of research insisting that “it must be noted that the case 
study as a method is a distinctly different technique from that of 
statistics and with its own criteria of excellence.” * Burgess and 
many others in the field of educational sociology, sociology, and 
educational psychology doubtless agree that both of these tech- 
niques and many others are to be used effectively in attacking the 
problems of this and of other fields. 

Very interesting application of other techniques in research 
in educational sociology has been made by Thrasher in his study 
of the gang, and this research suggests the extension of some such 
application of techniques to a study of the influence of home upon 
the life of the child. A great deal has been written concerning the 
family, but little or nothing has been done toward understanding, 
through adequate scientific research, the problems of the home 
as an educational institution in this complex period of civ- 
ilization. The home is seeking as never before a_ better 
understanding of the child’s nature and needs and everywhere is 
attempting to understand the factors and forces which influence 
the child from birth through adolescence, and it is possible to 
obtain data in this previously closed field because parents are 
now willing to reveal family relationships to outside study in 
order to secure the assistance they need. Educational sociology 
may very well join hands with the child guidance group in answer- 
ing this definite and serious desire of the home for assistance in 
an earnest effort to solve its problems, and doubtless such research 
would enhance the great value of the data obtained in the study 
of gangs and other group life of children. 





2? Slawson, The Delinquent Boy, p. 7. 


3 Burgess, “Statistics and Case Studies,” in Sociology and Social Research, 
xii, 2, Nov.-Dec. 1927, p. 120. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles of Educational Socwlogy; An Outline, by E. George 
Payne. New York: New York University Press Book Store, 
1928, 169 pages. 


The history that lies back of the writing of a book, would undoubtedly be 
significant, if revealed. Payne in his revised Outline of the principles of educa- 
tional sociology gives us the story of the early development of a book in the 
making in the preface. Since 1910 Professor Payne, who at that time was fresh 
from his graduate study in Germany, began teaching a course designated as 
educational sociology at Harris Teachers College. Since that time the Outline 
has been used by ten different institutions. 

What is the view held by Professor Payne in the Outline? He defines educational 
sociology as the new science which describes and explains the institutions, social 
forms, social groups, social processes, in which or through which the individual 
gains and organizes his experiences. This makes the subject matter of this new 
science cover the wide range of social organization from the primary associations 
to the more impersonal relationships of society in general. It does not make 
education a mélange. It reduces the educational concepts and procedure to one 
based upon the fundamental laws of social evolution and democratic theory. 
Biology, psychology, and sociology are all basic to this conception. The Outline 
is not sociology, nor applied sociology, but is a functional approach to social life 
(social organization) as it affects the higher and best development of personality. 
The scientific viewpoint and technique are held fundamental to new researches 
in the development and carrying out of this conception of educational sociology. 

In the organization of the Outline which will soon eventuate into a book, three 
chapters of which already appear in completed form, one discovers the influence of 
Cooley’s classification of social organization into primary and secondary groups. 
The school is treated as but one of the many social and educative agencies of the 
community, it being the converging point and the codrdinator of these educative 
agencies. 

There is a vital need and place for this or any other Outline in which there is a 
serious attempt to discover and formunlate the principles of the social approach 
to education in a democratic society. 


BENJAMIN FLoypD STALCUP 


Cultural Education: A study of Social Origins and Develop- 
ment, by Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Century Com- 
pany, 1927, 267 pages. 


The setting up of a theory of the development of human society is a major 
undertaking and may represent the work of a lifetime. Professor Ellwood, after 
teaching a course in cultural anthropology at the University of Missouri for 
twenty years, evolves his theory of human social evolution, and presents it under 
the title of Cultural Education. 

This book of moderate proportions contains nineteen chapters, the first five are 
devoted to setting forth the point of view, the nature of, the stages of, and the 
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theories of the causes of cultural evolution; while the remaining chapters trace 
the cultural development of tools, food, agriculture, war, clothing, housing, the 
fine arts, property, the family, law and government, morality, religion, education, 
and science. Professor Ellwood defines culture as the concept-making process 
and concept using among human groups. This then puts culture on a psychologi- 
cal basis, whether it is concerned with the formation of new social habits and 
practices or with tool making and the production of goods. The treatment of 
cultural evolution is synthetic in that it gives due consideration to the physical, 
biological, and the economic factors that enter into and tend to direct the course of 
social evolution. To Professor Ellwood cultural development is the strongest and 
chief determinant in social evolution. 

Such a splendid exposition of this thesis places the author high upon the list 
of the cultural theorists. Further, the book represents a careful piece of writing 
and scholarly research. It is a worthy contribution to the increasing number of 
new books by the younger group of sociologists. 


BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 


Social Differentiation, by Cecil Clare North, University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1926, 348 


Among the recent books that have fallen in the hands of the writer and which 
have challenged attention is one which lies in the field of general sociology and 
forms an approach to the study of social psychology by Professor North of Ohio 
State University on Social Differentiation. The various social sciences have 
contributed through the latest scientific researches to this searching attempt to 
“analyze the nature and significance of social differences.”’ In this study Professor 
North is also trying to evaluate the relative significance of the biological factors 
as against the environmental determinants. And the third phase of the study is 
concerned with the need of a more “rational and intelligent control of social 
differences.” 

Briefly the organization of the book falls into four main divisions: Part I, the 
nature and kinds of social differences. These being differences in function, rank, 
culture, and interest; Part II, the biological factors of age, sex, race, and individual 
variations and social differences; Part III, the social factors in the creation of the 
privileged classes, accommodation, and the acquisition of traits and the perpetuation 
of social differences; Part IV, social differentiation and social progress, over- 
specialization, social control, and democracy. 

The significance of social differentiation for social institutions is most important. 
It sets up a high degree of interdependence and interactions and thus becomes the 
foundation of the social process of society. Through this social differentiation the 
individual finds a larger opportunity for the expression of personality. But a 
society in which the finest expression of the individual rights of mankind on the 
basis of merit and worth of the individual is as yet but a dream of the democrat. 
The way has been opened. Progress has been made. The school is the main 
hope of the future. According to the author, the spread of universal intelligence 
and understanding is the only method of elimination of special privilege which 
has in a large measure shaped the direction of social differentiation. 
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The book is scientifically written. Careful citations are made to the almost 
inexhaustible literature of the social sciences, and with an easy readable style 
the volume is highly commended to the student and the general reader. One 
puts the book away with a feeling that a difficult performance has been well done. 


BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 


Race Contact, by E. E. Muntz. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1927, xiv, 407 pages. 


In no field of human knowledge are scientific men more active at the present 
time than in the field of the social sciences. This interest is manifest in the large 
number of books appearing in the field. Among the recent careful studies that 
have appeared is Race Contact by Professor E. E. Muntz of New York University. 
This book is the first attempt to provide a comprehensive and scientific study 
of the social, economic, and political consequences of association between races 
of varying cultural development. Dr. Muntz has limited his discussion to the 
fundamental aspects of race contacts in the association between the European 
races as representing the most advanced and the American Indians, Pacific 
Islanders, and Africans as representing more primitive and backward people. 
Particular attention is given to the changing life conditions, the effect upon the 
family and political life, the advantages and disadvantages according to the 
respective groups as a result of the association and to the survival of inferior 
culture. 

The limit of this review makes it impossible to cover the list of topics treated in 
this highly readable and interesting book. It is clear to the reviewer, however, 
that the volume will appeal to a large variety of people, that it is particularly 
interesting to the teacher and the school superintendent and that it will serve 
as a valuable textbook for the college teacher. The book represents extensive 
reading, careful research, and vigorous presentation. The readers of THE 
JouRNAL will find the book immensely valuable in enlarging their point of view 
on problems basic to educational reconstruction and to the solution of their 
practical everyday educational problems. 


E. GreorGce PAYNE 


The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1927, 280 pages. 


Time was when European observers looked to America as a social laboratory 
in which all manner of social innovations were tried, and in which social in- 
stitutions, human traits, etc., could be seen in their raw state and as they developed 
without the regulating ‘‘dead hand’’ of the past. Today America is perhaps the 
most complex combination of sociological situations that exists, and we must 
look elsewhere for our social laboratory. 

South Africa, known to us vaguely as the home of ostriches, gold, diamonds, 
Boers, and pessimistic novels, provides just this spectacle of social organization 
developing from the raw within the memory of those now alive. It further 
presents the spectacle of a country developing under modern social conditions: 
within the period of nationalisms, within the railway and motor-vehicle age, 
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and with the widest variety of social forms at the start. Here is a land ac- 
cessible by sea only, barring occasional transcontinental airplane journeys of late; 
seventeen days by steamer from Europe. Within an area equal to a fourth of the 
United States are found primitive Bushmen, pastoral Zulus, Boer pioneers, 
compact settlements of Britishers, mining towns that have grown with a rush, 
deserts, prairies, etc. Barring the Boers, who came early, and the Kaffirs who 
arrived from Central Africa a century ago, practically all the elements of the 
South African population have come since 1870. Most of them have come to 
South Africa since 1890. 

Mrs. Millin, herself a South African, has not only the keen eye and mind of the 
sociologist to see the social problems and the social interactions; she has the 
gift of style: her detailed, accurate, and rather exhaustive study reads like a 
fascinating novel. More than that: she has caught the flavor of life in South 
Africa: that peculiar complex of mores that makes those of us who have lived in 
South Africa love the country and the people—yes, makes us wish to return. 

Every statement about those things that I know from actual experience while 
living in South Africa is correct; and every interpretation of them is sound. Mrs. 
Millin has givin an accurate picture of the land of contrasts; the land where the 
naked Kaffir children run alongside the Pullman train as it climbsthe hill slowly: 
the land where the oxcart and the motor car jostle for parking space; the land 
where Zulu huts and incantations are within sight of Durban skyscrapers. And 
in her description of the South African peoples, we see partly what America 
once was and, partly, set out in stronger, clearer relief, the problems that we as 
sociologists here in America must meet. 

Mrs. Millin’s volume is a notable contribution to descriptive sociology, as to 
content, as to style, and as to arrangement. 

SrepHen G. Rica 




















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dr. Ralph E. Pickett, Associate professor of vocational education in New 
York University, attended the National Vocational Education Conference during 
the week preceding Christmas at Los Angeles. 

Professor J. Gillette, head of the department of sociology, University of North 
Dakota, was elected president of the American Sociological Society at its recent 
meeting held in Washington. Dr. Gillette is a well-known sociologist, his special 
field being rural sociology. His department at North Dakota has expanded in 
the direction of education and now includes a course in educational sociology 
which Dr. Gillette teaches. 

Professor J. V. Breitwieser of the University of California who has given courses 
in civic education and social sciences at California, has recently accepted a 
similar position in the University of North Dakota. In connection with his work 
in psychology and sociology, he will be director of the summer session in that 
institution. 

Mr. Cecil Miller Bennett of the department of American history of the Senior 
High School, Birmingham, Alabama, as well as an instructor in the summer 
session of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, resigned his position in the middle 
of the present school year to become instructor in the School of Education, New 
York University. In connection with his teaching, he will continue his graduate 
study in the above mentioned institution. 

Mr. Oscar S. Bradshaw, who received his Ph.D. in 1926 from New York 
University and who was an instructor in education in the New York City Training 
School for Teachers, has recently accepted a position in education in the School 
of Education in the University of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma. 

The Third Annual Spring Conference of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
under the auspices of the Normal School and Teachers College Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Education will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, April 19th to 21st. 

The editor cf this division, on a recent visit to the high school at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, found a large group of students in a class in current problems in the 
department of social science studying public opinion. The current issues of the 
metropolitan dailies were used as source material. If the press can be used in 
this fashion, the junior citizens of today have a most excellent opportunity of 
scientifically understanding the newspaper as it functions in the organic process 
of helping to develop public opinion. For these boys and girls social science is a 
living thing, and not the formal fact-getting process of mastery of a textbook. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Professor Robert A. Kissack of the department of art education of the School 
of education of New York University is a native of the Isle of Man. Professor 
Kissack’s fine-art training was received at Washington University, St. Louis, 
and in Julien’s Academy in Paris. Later he studied in the technical and art 
schools of England, Germany, Austria, and France. Before coming to his present 
position he was instructor, supervisor, and director of manual and fine arts of 
the St. Louis Public Schools. As an artist Professor Kissack’s work has received 
notable recognition. 

Professor Milton E. Loomis of the School of Education of New York University 
is an Ohioan by birth. His bachelor’s degree was received at Western Reserve, 
and his master’s at the University of Wisconsin. He has held instructorships 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Cincinnati. Professor Loomis has been 
connected with New York University since 1913; as registrar, director of the 
Institute of Education, and as assistant dean of the School of Education. 

Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the School of Education and professor of 
educational administration, New York University, since 1921, is a native of West 
Virginia. He received his bachelor’s degree from the National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio, and his master’s and doctor’s at Yale. Dean Withers has had 
an educational career that is somewhat unique, in that it has touched nearly all 
levels of school work from that of a rural-school teacher of his native state to 
that of his present position. He was dean of the preparatory department, 
instructor of college mathematics, vice president and president of the National 
Normal University; principal of Yeatman High School and president of Harris 
Teachers College of St. Louis, from which position he succeeded to the sup- 
erintendency of the St. Louis public schools. In recognition of his great achieve- 
ment as president of Harris Teachers College and as superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools, the University of Missouri and Washington University both 
conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. Dean Withers is a member of 
many national educational organizations. He has been a frequent contributor 
to various educational journals and magazines, beside co-author of the Drushel, 
Noonan, and Withers series of textbooks in elementary arithmetic. In the school 
survey movement, he has been an educational adviser, director, and editor of the 
surveys of San Francisco, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Alton (Illinois), and Cleveland 
Heights school systems, as well as the state normal schools of New Jersey, and 
the state educational system of Pennsylvania. His social view of education 
and his democratic manner are significant factors in humanizing the curriculum 
and methods of teaching in the School of Education of New York University. 

For the other contributors of this number, the reader is referred to the previous 
issues of THE JOURNAL. 
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